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I take it that we who aie here feel a 
new call to service. That word is our 
creed. Service is the whole duty of 
all of us, heralds and bill posters of lit- 
erature. 

For us, as for others, many things 
have changed. But the ideal of service 
has not changed. The material with 
which we work has not changed. Nor 
has the need of our work diminished. 
What our whole duty was before the 
war is our whole duty now. Has tie 
glow of the great conflagration of the 
past four years thrown a new light up- 
on it? Has it kindled anew the in- 
spiration to service? Has the war 
brought any fresh conception of how 
our service to mankind may be _bet- 
tered and built up? These are the ques- 
tions I try to answer, dealing with the 
worker and his field, not with his tools. 

I answer these questions in two 
statements. The first is that as agents 
of free reading we need to go back to 
fundamental principles, and consider 
anew some old ideas about what books 
can do and what good reading is. 

The second is that we need to 
broaden the field, recruit a new army 
of readers, engage in a general plan of 
home mission work on behalf of books. 

Nine years ago the Amherst class 
of 1885 met for its twenty-fifth re- 
union. It did not confine itself to the 
usual activities of quarter century re- 
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unions, congratulating those who had 
succeeded, drinking toasts to the mem- 
ory of those who have died, speculat- 
ing on the fate of those who have 
failed, passing the hat, perhaps, for 
some new memorial of the class, en- 
gaging as youthfully as possible in the 
bewildering new college yells and the 
alumni parade. The class of ’85 asked 
itself what Amherst had become, what 
future it had, a small college among 
so many great and booming universi- 
ties, what its loyal and intelligent 
alumni ought to do about it. 

What the address of the class of ’85 
to the trustees of Amherst college was, 
and what effect it had upon the for- 
tunes of Amherst, are matters of his- 
tory. I am not concerned with that, 
but I am concerned with certain pas- 
sages in the address, for example: 

Amherst has never taught that every man 
stands for himself alone, nor that the value 
of education is in its purchasable gratifi- 
cations. 

Technical education, which, so far as gov- 
ernment is concerned, for the most part 
teaches devices but not principles, proceeds 
upon the assumption that it is not wise to 
look back, and that in any difficulty we 
should consider, not how we got there, but 
how we can get out. “As if,” said Edmund 
Burke, “we should consult our invention 
and reject our experience.” Invention is 
the parent of Utopias, radicalism of all 
kinds. Experience is the parent of improve- 
ment, progress, conservatism. 

And quoting Dr Woodrow Wilson, 
as he was then called: 
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Liberal training was meant to prepare 
them for the whole of life rather than some 
particular part of it. 

These words represent one side of a 
great educational dispute, the dispute 
between vocations and humanities. We 
librarians have no part in that quarrel. 
We are not trying to exclude any class 
of readers, nor to deny to anybody any 
kind of useful reading. Our courses 
are all electives. But it is important 
that we should know what we are do- 
ing, that we should be acquainted with 
the material we have, that we should 
know the value of the magic key 
which we hold in our hands to unlock 
to mankind the most precious goods 
that mankind possesses. And so in 
this hour when the pressure upon us 
to provide books which teach how to 
make a living is at its height, I am urg- 
ing upon you to remember that it is 
vastly more important that a man or 
woman should know how to live. 

The Sons of Martha did not really 
need Kipling’s noble defense. Every- 
body knows what the service is that is 
rendered by those who take care that 
the gear engages and that the switches 
lock, and that the wheels run truly. 
The master of technical processes is 
still, in the opinion of the majority, the 
master of the world. 

They do not preach that their God will 
rouse them 

A little before the nuts work loose; 
They do not teach that his pity allows them 

To leave their work when they damn well 

choose. 
As in the thronged and the lighted ways, 

So in the dark and the desert they stand, 
Wary and watchful all their days, 

That their brethren’s days may be long 

in the land. 

A corking ideal, as Roosevelt might 
have put it, of the technical man 
standing stoutly at his post of duty. 
I wish all the technical men, masters 
and employees, including janitors, 
were living up to this handsome pic- 
ture. But whether the person be a 
son of Martha or of Mary, it seems to 
me vitally important that he should be a 
person and a citizen first, and a tech- 
nician afterwards; that he should know 
mankind as well as knowing a trade; 
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that he should be somebody, as well 
as do something. Let H. G. Wells’ 
hero in the striking story “The Undy- 
ing Fire” tell you what I mean: 

I have been giving sight to the blind. I 
have given understanding to some thou- 
sands of boys. My boys have learned the 
history of mankind so that it has become 
their own adventure; they have learned 
geography so that the world is ‘their pos- 
session; I have had the languages taught 
so as to make the past live again in their 
minds and to be windows upon the souls of 
live peoples. 

You made us think and feel that the past 
of the world was our own history; you 
made us feel that we were in one living 
story with the reindeer men and the Egyp- 
tian priests, with the soldiers of Cesar and 
the alchemists of Spain; nothing was dead 
and nothing alien; you made discovery and 
civilization our adventure and the whole fu- 
ture our inheritance. 

So that is the side of the librarian’s 
service in this present crisis that I say 
needs emphasis today. The libera- 
tion of the spirit of men is after all 
the main task of education, rather than 
the liberation of the forces of nature. 

Men need as never before the light 
of history, that they may see thru 
what agonies liberty has been achieved 
in all the ages down to the present— 
for that is what history is. They 
need books of fancy and of imagination, 
that they may feel, if but once in a life- 
time, that immortal thrill that Keats’ 
explorer felt when he stared at the Pa- 
cific. They need poetry, for, as some- 
one has recently said, “The poet lives 
as on a mountain, noting the essential 
movement of human life beneath his 
feet and charting for us its cost, its 
dangers and its end.” They need 
books that show how much greater the 
soul is than any material thing can be, 
and how faith can move mountains. 
They need, for immediate use, more 
perhaps than they need anything but 
the barest necessaries of life, books 
that can teach them what the duty of 
the neighbor is between nations, what 
it is between the one who makes the 
profit and the one who gets the wages. 
What it is between society and the 
child, society and the weak, society 
and the sinner, society and the man 
who lies on the ground beside the road 
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to Jericho. I mean that if we are to 
escape a new kind of domination which 
now threatens the world, we must 
know more than either the radicals on 
the one side or the reactionaries on 
the other do of real democracy and 
sound justice. Or, as another puts it, 
“Tt is of a good deal more consequence 
for the average man to learn the differ- 
ence between democracy and anarchy, 
between Bolshevsim and_ Socialism, 
than to teach him the difference be- 
tween a belaying pin and a marlin 

And, then, secondly, we need to 
broaden the field of readers. We need 
to make converts to the book habit. 
It is a great thing to have a mission, to 
believe in something strongly enough 
to long to make others believe in it. 
For my part I am sorry fér the man 
who says, “When I go out of my office, 
I forget my business,’ whose work is 
but a burden and a yoke of bondage. 
The worker is to be envied whose bus- 
iness is big enough, broad enough, var- 
ied enough, so that he never wants to 
forget it. 

Well, our business has these quali- 
ties; it consists in advertising and re- 
tailing immortal truth itself. To how 
many of us in this business has it oc- 
curred that we owe a duty to our call- 
ing that reaches beyond business 
hours, a duty to those who do not know 
what good reading is, and have yet to 
be convinced that there is any such 
thing? That duty is to make him a 
convert, to open the golden door to 
him. Supposing that each of us in this 
room were sufficiently proud of our oc- 
cupation in life, sufficiently in love 
with the glorious task that has been 
entrusted to us to be willing to promise 
to make one such convert before the 
end of summer. Could we engage in 
a more worthy propaganda? Could we 
estimate the possible value of the ser- 
vice we might render? 

Someone may say that everybody 
knows that good reading is a good 
thing, and that books are to be had 
everywhere. I know an editor who 
never reads a book. I know a college 


library that gets no patronage to speak 
of from the faculty. I know, and you 
know in your own acquaintance, good 
men and women who are blinded by 
superstition and materialism, walking 
in daily fear, laying up treasure where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, dating 
back in their conception of the social 
gospel to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
untouched by any exalted ideals, living 
in slavery to the flesh. Beyond this 
class you and I know that there are 
millions of people in the United States 
who might be eagerly drinking at the 
fountain of good reading, but who, by 
the accident of race or position in life, 
have never felt the impetus or found 
their way to the fountain. I am not 
in favor of denying this blessing to 
these people because they have not yet 
had time to learn the English lang- 
uage. 

It is to such as these that we owe 
the missionary duty, not alone to those 
who are registered as borrowers or 
who have credit accounts at the book 
stores. 

To sum up, then, I say that the duty 
of the agent of free reading in this 
great crisis is to keep in mind the 
priceless treasures of the past that are 
entrusted to us and to remember that 
how to live is greater than how to 
make a living. And, second, that we 
owe a duty to the great class of per- 
sons who are never found in libraries, 
as well as a duty to those who are al- 
ready enlisted on our side. The duty 
of library service, I say, is a missionary 
duty, to reach with good books the 
zreat masses of Americans who are 
not now reached by the precious and 
inspiring message that is contained in 
books and nowhere else; and in this 
effort we can call to the colors not 
librarians alone but educators, book 
sellers, publishers and all who share in 
this ideal. 

Finally I invite my fellow workers 
in public libraries everywhere to 
remember that John Milton asked the 
houses of parliament to consider, the 
kind of people we are serving. I am 
urging, as that saint and prophet of 
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good reading urged, a fearless trust 
in the inherent sense and judgment of 
enlightened mankind. I am speaking 
for Americans. I am _ speaking for 
those who inherit the spirit and tradi- 
tions of that race which invented self- 
government and liberty. English- 
speaking people have been, and always 
will be, impatient under censorship. 
It is useless to try to keep these people 
from thinking for themselves. The 
very genius of self-government lies in 
extracting from a diversity of opinions 
upon given facts a final judgment and 
course of action. If we are not safe 
in placing before our patrons both 
sides of great questions, social and po- 
litical, if we are afraid to let them know 


that there is another side to the ques- 
tion of prohibition, if we dare not put 
in their hands books which advocate 
Socialism as a widely held idea of the 
road to freedom, and if we think we 
can keep them from knowing what the 
programs of labor are; if we dare not 
let them see what even Bolshevism 
says of itself, then we are committing 
the sin of the buried talent, we are 
sinning against the light. “I cannot,” 
said Milton, “prize a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.” 





Efficiency 


John Cotton Dana, Public library, Newark, N. J. 


Rules seem to be necessary in a 
large institution. But it should not be 
forgotten that rules are limits to ac- 
tivities. They mean that certain things 
cannot be done, as well as that certain 
things must be done in a certain way. 
The result of the tendency to have 
rules—part of their very nature—is to 
limit activities; to make people who 
have many of them for their guidance 
feel that they are doing their work 
well if they keep always within the 
rules. 

No institution that is effective in 
public service lives by or for rules. It 
lives and does good work because of 
the good will and kindly spirit of its 
workers. Given a fair amount of wis- 
dom or common sense and an abun- 
dance of good feeling in its workers 
and the largest institution need have 
very few rules; and those few would 
be looked upon, as they should be, by 
every person in the institution as 
guides to activities and not as limits 
to activities ; as helps to people to work 
together for the good of the whole 
institution, not as suggestions that 
they work in groups for the promotion 





or exaltation of those groups. 

A large institution divides itself into 
departments, for many reasons, chiefly 
to promote specialization, that each 
specific piece of work may be done by 
a person experienced and skilled in it. 
These departments straightway tend 
to be independent institutions, still re- 
lated to one another, but each acting 
chiefly for itself. It is natural and to 
a large degree proper that the person in 
charge of a certain field of work should 
take a keen interest in that particular 
field and should try to develop, in the 
persons immediately under his or her 
control, a keen interest in and a spirit 
of rivalry with those in other depart- 
ments. 

But, with this development of spe- 
cial interest in a special part of a large 
institution there grows up, also, as I 
have noted, a spirit of independence; 
and at times, even a feeling of jealousy 
and a half-conscious antagonism to 
other departments. Now, efficient co- 
operation between the departments in 
which a spirit of this kind prevails is 
quite impossible. Not infrequently, in- 
deed, this feeling of loyalty to one’s 
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own department goes so far as to make 
those who have it more loyal to their 
department than to the whole institu- 
tion for which they suppose themselves 
to be working. They lose sight of the fact 
that all are working to produce a cer- 
tain definite result which can be pro- 
duced only by the united efforts of 
every one in the institution. 

This sad state of things in an insti- 
tution like a library is sometimes pre- 
vented, or cured if it has already ap- 
peared, by the appointment of “thru 
and thru” supervisors,.who have au- 
thority to visit, to inspect, and to give 
orders, along certain lines of work, to 
every employee; and especially to call 
the attention of employees, and par- 
ticularly of heads of departments, to 
the prime necessity of skilled, careful, 
kindly and generous co-operation be- 
tween all departments. By the use of 
such supervision many an institution, 
which had been failing to produce the 
results proper to the time, labor and 
money spent, has been turned from a 
group of small, would-be independent, 
jealous and non-co-operating depart- 
ments into one great, unified and har- 
monious body, all the parts of which 
work together happily and effectively ; 
whereupon trumped-up grievances, 
seeming hurts, injured feelings and the 
tendency to think more of one’s own 
field of labor than of the whole body of 
work to be done, all disappear. 

+ es 


An interesting accompaniment to 
this failure to co-operate in a large in- 
stitution, with its division of workers 
into departments, is the tendency to 
ask for definite laws or rules. 

The moment a department is estab- 
lished its head and its assistant work- 
ers, if they are active and zealous, be- 
come eager to work for the progress 
and welfare and good repute of that 
department as a department. Then 
they straightway wish to know pre- 
cisely what their department is, just 
what it ought to do, and to have its 
activities very clearly defined. This 


is perfectly natural. The workers wish 
to make sure that they do not interfere 
with or take upon themselves some of 
the work of other departments; and 
they wish to be equally sure that work- 
ers in other departments do not carry 
on any of the duties of their depart- 
ment or intrude upon it in any way 
whatever. And so, to make sure that 
they are always doing the right thing 
—and often, more’s the pity, to make 
sure that others are never doing the 
wrong thing—they ask for rules, lim- 
iting and defining rules, rules that shall 
make others let them alone, and not 
disturb their own special work. 

This habit of having rules and regu- 
lations written down, once started con- 
tinues to grow. As the work expands 
new rules are added. Some are soon 
out of date and new ones are made to 
take their places. Soon, rules must be 
made to explain those already made; 
and so each new rule begets a dozen 
more. And, moreover, each group 
wants to make its own! 

The result is that the several de- 
partments as they become more closely 
defined, become also more confined by 
their many rules, and the workers be- 
gin to become narrow, not to say hide- 
bound; they begin to work for them- 
selves, or for that limited field in which 
the very rules they have asked for con- 
fine them. They find in the questioning 
of one of their sacred, restrictive, rules, 
cause for grievance, complaint and hard 
feelings. a 

Now, a public library is, after all, 
one institution, with the definite gen- 
eral purpose of serving the public with 
pleasure to that public. Whereas, a 
department in a library exists, not for 
itself and for its own work; but to add 
to the efficiency of the whole institu- 
tion; and no department can think first 
of itself, and not first of how it can 
help all other departments, without do- 
ing harm to the whole institution. 

In many an institution as the years 
have gone by, departments have been 
established and rules made defining 
them and their work and the limita- 
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tions of each in relation to the work of 
the other. These rules have been by 
many construed, quite naturally and 
almost inevitably, as making of the 
several departments independent in- 
stitutions. The fact is, as already 
stated, that the rules were made to 
help each department to work readily 
with all others, to promote codpera- 
tion, and not,to check it. Their pur- 
pose is to make each department bet- 
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ter equipped, not to exalt itself, but to 
help others in making the whole insti- 
tution more effective. 

It is obvious from all this that the 
cure for ills which arise from too much 
department feeling,—the grievances, the 
jealousies, the frictions—is not more 
departments bound by rules; but a 
wiser and more kindly interpretation 
of the rules that exist, and a more gen- 
erous feeling between departments. 





War Impetus to Technology 


Florence M. Waller, technology librarian, Public library, Seattle, Wash. 


Due to the war, and war activities, 
that branch of service in libraries des- 
ignated as technical has acquired a 
prominence not hitherto accorded it. 
In the past two years every activity 
has centered toward one goal, anything 
not a necessity in driving the great war 
machine having been set aside that all 
endeavor might be concentrated to- 
ward the essential. It was necessary 
that great things be accomplished along 
chemical lines, that inventions of a me- 
chanical nature be brought forward, 
that new sources of supply be discov- 
ered, that every man do his utmost at 
the task he had set himself. So that 
ultra-practical division of the public 
library, its technical department, has 
been the scene of unusual activity. This 
impetus should mean technical depart- 
ments in more public libraries, bigger 
and busier ones where they already ex- 
ist, and for the small library, a greater 
consideration for books pertaining +o 
the useful and mechanic arts. Not to 
grasp this opportunity would be a step 
backward in library achievement. 

The demands met during the war by 
the technical departments radiated 
from four sources: From _ workers 
changing from one occupation to an- 
other, from individuals connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the business of 
fighting, from the essentially war in- 
dustries, and from new industries ne- 
cessitated by the cutting off of former 
sources of supply. With three and a 


half million men gone from their posts 
in industry to become fighters, many 
readjustments were necessary. The 
older men replaced the younger, the 
woman substituted for the man, the 
non-essential industry gave place to the 
essential. All this brought a great 
group of individuals to the library, the 
retired lawyer learning to be a ship- 
builder, the bell-boy a seaman, the 
stenographer a lumber scaler, or the so- 
ciety girl a nurse were daily occur- 
rences in any technology room, each 
after the book that would prepare him 
for his new work. Another group of 
individuals seeking book aid were those 
preparing for vocations directly or in- 
directly connected with fighting. There 
was the aviator, the wireless operator, 
the sailor wanting books on seaman- 
ship, and the ship mechanic studying 
to become a marine engineer. There 
were requests for the military manuals, 
and in a city near a training camp there 
were more specialized questions of a 
military nature. The manufacture of 
munitions, of gas masks, of clothing 
and shoes for the army, and the build- 
ing of ships and aeroplanes were the 
essentially war industries. Depending 
upon the section of the country in 
which a library was located, the tech- 
nology librarian prepared for this or 
that industry. In the east, the muni- 
tions factories sent men to the libra- 
ries to do research work. The chemi- 
cal technology room in the New York 
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Public library was always full of stu- 
dents, not of the come-and-go variety, 
but of men who came day after day 
and worked with great intensity. 

The northwest was concerned chicfly 
with building ships, and with the get- 
ting out of spruce to be used in build- 
ing aeroplanes. Our biggest problem 
in Seattle was providing for the ship- 
builders. In a leap this industry, 
which had employed 6,000 men, jumped 
to one employing 30,000. Of these men, 
a large percentage were working at 
this trade for the first time. Accord- 
ingly every shipbuilding book in the 
library was loaned almost immediately 
and more copies were necessary. Since 
shipbuilders are made up of skilled me- 
chanics of a dozen or more trades, so 
books on machine shop practice, on 
boiler making, on reading blueprints, 
on the use of compressed air tools, or 
on welding with an oxy-acetylene 
flame supplemented books on_ ship- 
building proper, which were few at 
first, and hard to secure in the quan- 
tities needed. They were bought as are 
the most popular novels, twenty-four 
copies of this, and thirty copies of that. 
Nearly four hundred dollars went to- 
ward securing twenty-five copies of 
Holms’ Practical Shipbuilding, the au- 
thority on steel ship construction; yet 
there would often be thirty and forty 
applications ahead for it. Many of us 
have learned to think in larger terms 
in the last two years. 

Our inability to secure from other 
countries certain commodities previ- 
ously obtained from them, led to ex- 
tensive research. Potash for our fer- 
tilizers had come almost exclusively 
from German mines; magnesite for the 
steel industry could not be secured; 
platinum, 90 per cent of the resources 
of which are Russian, was needed in 
larger quantities than ever before; the 
dyes for the world had been manufac- 
tured by Germany. That American in- 
genuity has heen equal to the crisis is 
shown by the rapid advance made in 
the manufacture of American dyes, by 
the discovery of the valuable magnesite 
property in the Northwest, and in that 


the United States is today practically 
independent of large imports of potash. 
Much of the investigation incident to 
this development went on in public and 
university libraries. 

Public libraries are glad to have been 
able to contribute, through their tech- 
nical service, toward this swiftly mov- 
ing tide of research and enterprise. 
There is still work to be done, for the 
return of peace has not meant a return 
to pre-war conditions. New industries 
—so-called “war babies’—are at the 
critical stage of their development, and 
only time can show whether or not 
they are strong enough to meet foreign 
competition. 

However important the work done 
by public libraries, it has been the 
American Library Association which 
has accomplished in its service to sol- 
diers and sailors the big things. In 
this, two points stand out which are 
indicative of future possibilities for 
technical work in public libraries. First, 
75 per cent of the money expended for 
books by the Library War Service, 
went for military manuals and books 
on technical subjects. This indicates 
demand, since in the beginning the 
plan was to provide in the main recrea- 
tional reading. Second, spreading the 
knowledge of technical and vocational 
literature has been the object of Amer- 
ican Library Association activity dur- 
ing the past few months. The adver- 
tising campaign proclaiming “Books 
about your job,” has reached every sol- 
dier and sailor in the United States 
and abroad. Thousands of technical 
books were bought for the camp libra- 
ries following the armistice, and the 
series of practical booklists on twenty- 
three vocational subjects were pre- 
pared and distributed. In the attrac- 
tive book “Your job at home,” many il- 
lustrations tell of the job, while a short 
note suggests a specific book on it— 
“Practical books for practical men.” 
The vocational lists have been fur- 
nished to public libraries free, and these 
and the “job book” have been placed in 
the employment offices, railway sta- . 
tions, barber shops, and post offices of 
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the large cities, wherever a man wait- 
ing for a train or an appointment might 
have access to them. 

The period we are facing is one of re- 
construction. War and war industries 
are past. The great plants which have 
been left must be adapted to new uses, 
or lie idle. The fate of certain new in- 
dustries is still to be determined. 
These men, who were taken from their 
occupations, are coming back to new 
conditions. They, and business itself, 
must be readjusted to meet these con- 
ditions. The problem facing libraries 
today is service in this second crisis. 
As has already been outlined, much of 
the work with the returned soldier lies 
with the technical departments. Bus- 
iness books for the business men meet- 
ing new conditions and new competi- 
tion are essential. Industrially the li- 
brary will follow closely the industrial 
life of the city in which it is situated. 
The large library will be on the keen 
lookout for new scientific and technical 
books, that the engineers, chemists, 
and others engaged in technical fields 
may acquaint themselves with the ad- 
vances that have been so marked 
within the past few years. The large 
library will have funds with which to 
advertise its resources, so they may be 
used by the many instead of the few. 
A book list entitled, “Books on the in- 
dustries of Youngstown,” which is be- 
ing distributed through the mills and 
employment bureaus of Youngstown, 
Ohio, as the result of an industrial sur- 
vey by the Reuben McMillan free li- 
brary, is a step in the right direction. 
In Seattle a thousand copies of a very 
attractive poster, announcing “Books 
for shipbuilders and other trained 
workmen, at the Public library —Why 
not use them and get ahead?” have 
been put up recently throughout the in- 
dustrial and shipyard sections of the 
city. The result has been a double in 
the circulation of shipbuilding books 
over the fine records of last year.—In- 
cidentally the shipyards in Seattle still 
employ 29,000 men.—Thousands of vo- 
cational lists have been distributed 
thru the employment bureaus, Sol- 





diers and Sailors club, Y. M. C. A., and 
at the library, which have proved sug- 
gestive to the working man as well as 
to the returning soldiers and sailors, 
for which they were prepared. 

What is the small library to do about 
all this? Usually the small library is 
small because it is situated in a small 
town. In the same proportion are its 
industrial interests smaller. Just as 
the large library surveys its industries, 
so will the small town library consider 
the commercial interests of its com- 
munity. If it is the center of a farming 
district, the next question will be what 
the farms produce—wheat, dairy prod- 
ucts, sheep, or pigs. If the interest is 
fruit growing the town will probably 
have a cannery or drying plant to care 
for waste fruit. The best books on 
fruit culture, supplemented by some- 
thing on the canning and drying of 
food, and by what the government fur- 
nishes free along these lines, are es- 
sential to the library in such a town. 
Even the smallest library wants bus- 
iness books. Books on bookkeeping, 
stenography, salesmanship—even on 
store management—will circulate if 
they are brought to the attention of the 
right people. A good story for the 
town paper, written about the business 
books or the vocational books which 
the library has, will bring new readers. 
The men of the community who drive 
automobiles or own farm tractors will 
come to the library for Dyke’s “Auto- 
mobile and gas engine encyclopedia,” 
or Hirchfeld and Ulbricht’s “Farm gas 
engines,” if their attention is called to 
the fact that the library has these books 
for them. 

In selecting technical books, the vo- 
cational lists, or “The job book” will 
prove helpful to the librarian of the 
small library. A longer annotated list, 
“1,000 technical books,” has just been 
published at A. L. A. headquarters, 
while the Department of: Agriculture 
issues attractive four-page lists on the 
topics within its field. A real aid will 
be the loan collection of vocational 
books to be maintained at Washington, 
at A. L. A. headquarters, to further 
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help the small library, without a state 
commission or state library to appeal 
to, with technical requests. 

While libraries big and little have 
profited by the publicity campaign of 
the Library War Service, no one de- 
partment of library service has gained 
so much as has technology. Letters 
have been received at A. L. A. head- 
quarters frorn men in the most remote 
corners of the United States, request- 
ing books from the vocational reading 
lists. The testimony of one technical 
department which has kept a count re- 
cently is that an average of a hundred 
men a day had learned of the technical 
books for which they were asking 
thru the Library War Service. 

More than three million American 
men have had a taste of what the li- 


brary can do for them practically. 
They are returning to their home 
towns, and are looking to their home 
libraries for as good and better ser- 
vice than they received as soldiers. All 
men are apt to be primarily interested 
in their jobs, and especially the man 
who has been away and feels he needs 
to brush up, or who is changing to 
some new line of work. So let us buy 
books about these jobs. In the fulfill- 
ment of the promise given the ex-ser- 
vice men by the Library War Service 
is the opportunity for reaching many 
thousands of new readers. We are ap- 
proaching the time when our libraries 
will be an important factor, not only in 
the educational life of our cities or 
towns, but in their commercial and in- 
dustrial development as well. 





Communications 


Explanation 
Denver, Colo., November 22, 1919 
Dear Miss Ahern :— 

As a result of a recent trip to several 
state library association meetings and 
conversations with some of our most 
active and devoted A. L. A. members, 
I am anxious that the attached state- 
ment regarding my own views on the 
called meetings of the A. I. A. this 
winter, be printed in Pustic Lrpraries. 

There seems to be some misconcep- 
tion as to the necessity of such called 
meetings and I am hopeful that the 
statement will help clear this up. 

The statement is entirely without au- 
thority of the Executive Board and is 
based on my own conception of what 
is intended in our proposed work. 

Yours very truly, 
CHALMERS HADLEy, 
President. 
* * * 

The call for two special meetings 
of the American Library Association 
has caused so much interest and com- 
ment that this opportunity is taken to 
explain briefly why such meetings seem 
necessary. Not only has the interest 


of our members been aroused, but con- 
siderable bewilderment and confusion 
in the minds of many have resulted. 
This is not to be wondered at when 
we realize the speed with which several 
special committees of the A. L. A. 
have worked since the Asbury Park 
conference, and remember also the de- 
lay in getting many association plans 
in print for the consideration of our 
members. This has been affected 
partly by the printers’ tie-up in the 
East and also by the absence of A. L. 
A. officers at library association meet- 
ings in several states this autumn. 
The lack of full information as to 
the whys and wherefores of suggested 
A. L. A. plans, has given rise to sur- 
mise and trepidation which I believe 
will be dispelled by information. 
Doubtless there will be a difference of 
opinion and judgment regarding some 
features in the proposed A. L. A. ac- 
tivities and the special meetings of the 
A. L. A. have been called for the spe- 
cific purpose of securing the judgment 
of our members regarding them. There 
may be certain proposals which should 
be acted on at the called meetings, but 
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the president of your association does 
not know specifically of these at this 
writing, has not embodied them in the 
official call, and in any event, action re- 
garding them will not be taken unless 
agreed to by the membership itself. 

First of all, I should like to mention 
one fear which was encountered during 
these last two weeks at state associa- 
tion meetings. To be frank, there was 
a suspicion prevalent in some quarters, 
that the American Library Associa- 
tion was trying “to put something over 
on its members.” This seemed to be 
based particularly on the suspicion that 
the general A. L. A. headquarters office 
was to be moved to New York City. 

As president of the A. L. A. this 
year, I probably know as much as any- 
one regarding association plans and be- 
lieve such suspicions are unwarranted. 
Nor can I conceive of any organization 
such as the A. L. A., which is abso- 
lutely dependent on its members for 
financial support, selection of officers, 
and execution of plans, which could 
successfully put anything over on its 
members, even if it wished to. 

But to be explicit about moving A. 
L. A. headquarters to New York, or 
any other city—there are members of 
the A. L. A. who have always favored 
New York for headquarters location. 
There is nothing new in this position 
and at the last session of the Commit- 
tee on enlarged program at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., in September, the pro- 
posal to recommend the removal of 
headquarters was discussed. The pres- 
ident of the A. L. A. was present at 
this committee meeting and urged that 
no such recommendation be made, 
which was agreed to and no such pro- 
posal was embodied in the committee’s 
preliminary report to the A. L. A. Ex- 
ecutive Board, which met the next day. 
Consequently, removal of A. L. A. 
headquarters is not before the associa- 
tion. It is entirely possible that those 
favoring removal of headquarters may 
bring this before the A. L. A. which 
could have been done at any time dur- 
ing the last 10 years, but the president 
knows of no proposal to move our 


headquarters. If this comes up, it will 
be decided on the merits of the proposi- 
tion alone, if I know anything of the 
quality of the existing Executive Board 
or of our association at large. As a 
member of the association, I believe 
our general A. L. A. headquarters 
should remain in Chicago, but I believe 
the work before us is far more impor- 
tant than any question as to where this 
work should be administered. 

It is proposed that the continuation 
of the A. L. A. library war service in- 
clude work with the Merchant Marine, 
Coast Guard, Light House service, and 
other activities which the association 
hopes will be financed with the balance 
of the money in the war fund and be 
conducted in New York, which is in 
close proximity with many of these 
fields of work. 

The question has been asked “Why 
does the A. L. A. propose to continue 
this work which evidently is not re- 
garded as of sufficient importance to be 
taken over by the United States War 
and Navy departments?” The work 
proposed is not in these departments, 
the Lighthouse and Coast Guard ser- 
vice, for instance, being under the U. S. 
treasury department, which has not 
taken over any library work. The A. 
L. A. hopes to prove this work so val- 
uable that all library work with gov- 
ernment employees will be taken over 
officially. The A. L. A. policy at the 
Executive Board was held to be the 
continuation of such work to prevent 
it from lapsing, but to continue it only 
until the A. L. A. can be relieved of 
it. 

Another subject which seems to be 
disturbing is the proposal to revise the 
A. L. A. constitution, some members 
appearing to doubt the necessity or 
wisdom of change, and others strongly 
feeling that alterations are greatly 
needed. The Executive Board evi- 
dently beliéves the constitution needs 
revising, for the Board at its meeting 
on September 9 voted that the presi- 
dent be authorized to call two special 
meetings of the association for the pur- 
pose of considering proposed amend- 
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ments to the constitution and by-laws. 
The association itself evidently feels 
the need of revising, for at the Asbury 
Park conference a special committee 
was authorized to consider proposed 
amendments. 

In drawing up revisions to the pres- 
ent constitution, members will sce that 
the committee has attempted the fol- 
lowing: A simplification of all A. L. 
A. machinery; more centralization in 
the A. L. A. Executive Board—an at- 
tempt at better organization; the com- 
plete democratization of council by the 
nomination to council’s membership by 
the association at large instead of 
partly by council itself; a simplification 
in provisions for standing committees 
and their placement as clearly defined 
subsidiary activities under the Execu- 
tive Board of the A. L. A. Since the 
committee believes the A. L. A. should, 
more definitely interest itself in the 
well-being of its members, a new 
standing committee is proposed—that 
of the Committee on the welfare of li- 
brary workers. 

Our members may differ as to the 
wisdom of certain proposed changes in 
the constitution, but probably no one 
has ever worked intimately in A. L. A. 
affairs without failing to see the inade- 
quacy. of many provisions in the exist- 
ing constitution. 

So far as the Committee on enlarged 
program is concerned, I believe our 
gratitude and appreciation are due its 
members for the work they have done, 
as shown through their preliminary 
report. Personally I know of no peace 
time work ever attempted by an A. L. 
A. committee that approaches it in hard 
service or importance. There are and 
probably will be differences in opinion 
among us as to the wisdom of certain 
recommendations made by the com- 
mittee for future A. L. A. activities and 
methods of financing them. 

The Executive Board of the A. L. 
A., at its September meeting, voted for 
carrying out a large proportion of the 
recommendations made in the commit- 
tee’s preliminary report. Members of 
the Executive Board doubtless would 


have preferred more time for considera- 
tion of this important and extensive 
report of the committee, but the Board 
wished to take advantage of the mo- 
mentum gained by the A. L. A. activ- 
ities through its Library War Service, 
and also to get the report officially be- 
fore the association itself without un- 
due loss of time. 

Any A. L. A. Executive Board that 
is not willing to take the initiative in 
important A. L. A. affairs and at the 
same time keep responsive to the con- 
sensus of opinion in the association’s 
membership at large, should be dis- 
pensed with. The Executive Board 
wishes to do both of these things and 
for that reason made the call for the 
two special meetings of the A. L. A. 

CHALMERS HADLEy, 
President, 1919-20. 





Change of Policy 

Here are two questions that seem 
worth considering in relation to the 
Enlarged program. 

Are we to remain a professional or- 
ganization, or become a general wel- 
fare body? 

Should not the Executive Board 
have charge of administrative matters 
only, and the policy of the association 
be considered and directed by the 
larger and more representative coun- 
cil? 

FLORENCE R. CurrIs. 
University of Illinois library 
school, Urbana. 


Editor, Pusttc Lrpraries: 

A part of the enlarged A. L. A. pro- 
gram for Nebraska libraries is to fur- 
nish library facilities, for every high 
school in Nebraska. A beginning was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State teachers’ association, 
October 24, 1919. Ahead of time? 

“History teaching and the library,” 
was presented at the superintendents’ 
and principals’ meeting by C. N. An- 
derson of the State normal school at 
Kearney, Neb. A lively interest was 
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shown in the Library section, over 
which Miss Edith Tobitt, of Omaha, 
presided. Dr Judd of the University of 
Chicago, made the library a necessity 
in “Stimulating the reading of boys 
and girls.” Miss Jessie Town showed 
the advancement in the English work 
in the Omaha schools during the four 
years of the operation of the Omaha 
high school library. Principal Masters 
explained the exhibits and discussed 
the relation of the high school library 
to the rest of the school system. Book 
lists on history, fiction and reference 
books were distributed. 

Officers were elected and plans made 
for the coming year. 

ANNA V. JENNINGS. 





Wherefore and Why? 

It were easier to be one of six or a 
dozen to plan what four thousand 
should do, than to be one of the thou- 
sands that should carry out my plans! 

What has become of the women on 
the Executive board and the Council? 
This Enlarged program it seems to me 
is planned and pushed by the men, and 
no woman seems anywhere about the 
premises! Isn’t that just like life, 
only in miniature? The man, the 
head of the house (save the mark!) de- 
cides he must give a large feast, 
stretches the limits of his plans to the 
utmost and then puts it off his mind 
till he beams on the results achieved 
by the woman, at the foot of the house, 
who has planned and labored and 
achieved and suffered to bring about 
the gorgeous festival, which the man 
and everybody else but herself enjoys! 
Chances are ten to one that her re- 
ward will be criticism of something 
that was or was not done! Such is life. 

Pactric Coast. 





National Library Service 
To the Editor: 

I should like to answer several ques- 
tions concerning the reason why the 
Library Information Service, known 
as the National Library Service, 


recently approved by the Educa- 
tion Committees of the Senate and the 
House, was lodged with the Bureau 
of Education rather than with 1) the 
American Library Association, 2) the 
Superintendent of Documents or 3) 
the Library of Congress. 

1) As the Service deals only with 
Governmental matter it clearly be- 
longs with a Government department 
where the contact with other Govern- 
ment departments naturally obtains. 
Furthermore, an office dealing with of- 
ficial Government business _ only, 
should be subject to the rules and su- 
pervision governing other similar 
departments. These two of many rea- 
sons will doubtless be sufficient to 
show why the American Library As- 
sociation is not the place for it. 

2) One of the main functions of 
the Library Service is to brief and to 
digest current news, to maintain an 
up-to-date Government Information 
Service and to continue the contact al- 
ready established with about 8,000 li- 
braries. These are not the duties of a 
distributing or shipping office which 
function the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments’ office is supposed by law to per- 
form. 

3) The collections of the Library 
Service, its news digests and all its 
activities, are of the nature of educa- 
tional extension from headquarters to 
the public, school and special libraries 
of the United States. 

Considering the vastly important 
nature of its other and distinctive na- 
tional task, the Library of Congress 
could not in the nature of things be 
expected to maintain an educational 
news service of Government publica- 
tions for all libraries. 

The Bureau of Education is the only 
office authorized to perform an educa- 
tional extension service of what may 
be called a cultural and academic na- 
ture. Universities, schools and libra- 
ries, therefore, are clearly within its 
field of service. That librarians them- 
selves are satisfied with the Bureau of 
Education at headquarters is demon- 
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strated by the following resolution 
passed by the general assembly of the 
American Library Association in June, 
1919, 

Whereas, there has been established 
and is in active operation in the 
Bureau of Education, a National 
Library Service, which has_ fur- 
nished the libraries of the United 
States with valuable information 
concerning Government publica- 
tions and affairs, be in 

Resolved, That the American Library 
Asociation endorses the work of 
the National Library Service and 
respectfully requests its continu- 
ance in the Bureau of Education. 
Further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof 
that it is in the proper place is that no 
other office has ever thought of such 
a service, nor attempted to carry it on. 
The Bureau of Education not only 
thought, but acted. Let us hope Con- 
gress will empower it to continue the 
good work. 

EpiTtH GUERRIER. 





Division Histories 


I know of the following histories of 
the Thirty-fifth Division (Missouri and 
Kansas National Guard troops) : 
Hoyt, Charles B. Heroes of the Argonne, 

an authentic history of the 35th division. 

1919. C. B. Lyon, Jr., 513 Kansas avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas. Cloth, $2.50. (Special 

price to libraries, $2, prepaid.) 
Kenamore, Clair. From Vauquois Hill to 

Exermont, a history.of the 35th division 

of the United States army. 1919. Guard 

Pub. Co., 206 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, 


Missouri. $2. 
W. H. Kerr. 





Positions Open 
A civil service examination is offered 
by the municipal authorities of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, for the following needs 
of the public library of that city: 
Assistant librarian, salary $175-$200. 


Senior branch librarian, salary limits, 
$100-$125 a month. Residence re- 
quirements are waived in these examina- 
tions. Further information will be fur- 
nished on application. Civil service 
commission, St. Paul, Minn. 





Something Nice 

Dear Pustic Lieraries: Let me tell 
something nice that I saw lately about 
a library in a newspaper. So much is 
printed that is painful that I hope you 
will print this story. 

A letter to the Emporia Gazette, unso- 
licited, gives a most complimentary ac- 
count of a visit which the writer made 
to the Kansas State normal school li- 
brary. One could not ask a finer trib- 
ute for devoted service, particularly 
the spirit in which the article was writ- 
ten, than the letter from a casual vis- 
itor who came to the library, as, she 
said, “to any store or a garage, but came 
away inspired with the thought that a 
library is just as living a thing as a 
college, that it has a personality and a 
purpose to fulfill in the world.” She 
further states, “I shall enter every li- 
brary with a different feeling towards 
those who spend their lives and ener- 
gies there than I have had before, for 
I have imbibed something of the spirit 
of such an institution as it emanated 
from that librarian and his assistants.” 

KANSAS READER. 





Postponement 


The Atlantic City meeting has been 
postponed to April 30-May 1, in order 
to give sufficient time in which to issue 
the call for the second special meeting of 
the A. L. A. A period of 30 days is 
necessary, according to the present con- 
stitution, between the call and the hold- 
ing of the meeting. 

The usual time of the Atlantic City 
meetings in February or March would 
not give the required time and so the 
time of the meetings has been changed 
by those in charge of them to meet the 
needs of the A. L. A. 

GeorcE B. UTLEy. 
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A Happy New Year to All 


But to the dwellers in eternity 
A thousand years shall as a moment be. 


A new page has been turned on 
which to record the story of a new 
year. Last year was a strenuous one, 
full of new experiences and new duties. 

Good or ill for its portion it has gone 


into the eternal records and the road 
today is open and clear to make a 
new and a better story. A new 
year has come, here’s to it! The 
best ever! 





Our 


Under the above title the South Da- 
kota Library Bulletin has the follow- 
ing forceful and wise foreword: 

The first year of peace has nearly gone 
by and following the first expression of joy 
and thankfulness has come a period of un- 
rest and turmoil. To the returned soldier 
who has expected to find in his own coun- 
try a haven of rest after the struggle over- 
seas, as well as to those of us who have 
stood by during the war, this apparently 
chaotic condition comes as a keen disap- 
pointment, and we are apt to feel that every 
sacrifice and effort has been wasted. Rather 
Iet us know that every bit of organization 
and experience has made us better able to 
cope with the problems which it was per- 
haps inevitable that we should face. We 
learned to work shoulder to shoulder during 
the war, we must stand together now to 
make our peace worth while. 

The library cannot often take the initia- 
tive in reform, but it can assist every or- 
ganization which is working for a better 
America. It has an opportunity to pass on 
the words of every great man who has a 


Part 


message for us to aid in our work of re- 
construction. Social and economic better- 
ment are after all but a matter of education, 
and although every other branch of library 
work be neglected this year, it is the duty 
of even the smallest library to supply the 
books, magazines and pamphlets which will 
furnish its community with information upon 
the problems with which our nation is deal- 
ing today. 

As purveyors of literature, librarians 
are in duty bound to stress the sane, 
unbiased wisdom of the ages relating 
to the things of the present. The Hon. 
Huston Thompson, Federal Trade 
commissioner, in an address on Decem- 
ber 5, before the Association of life in- 
surance presidents, read extracts from 
history showing every age has suffered 
even as America is suffering now from 
the greed, the selfish political ambitions 
and personal animosities following 


war. Greece and Rome saw it. Napo- 
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leon, the historian Green, Webster, 
Bullock and others have recorded 
scenes of the past that are true pictures 
of much that is prevalent today. 

As the world escaped then from the 


thralldom of chaos for a time at least, 
so ought it to do more quickly now 
with larger sources of enlightenment 
furnished by the printed page and free- 
dom of access to it. 





Real Business Ideas 


What has become of the idea of “co- 
operative preparation and printing of 
lists”? There was much talk of this 
several years ago, but nothing has 
come of it apparently, since every day 
brings in from various libraries over 
the country, lists differing only in 
make-up, tlte books included being 
pretty generally the same. At the 
present high cost of printing and pub- 
lishing, the libraries are certainly los- 
ing an opportunity for a bit of practi- 
cal economy by not combining in prep- 
aration and printing of these lists. 
There may be, and there doubtless are 
difficulties in the way of co-operative 
book buying, as Miss Hitchler so aptly 
pointed out in her article in Pustic 
Lipraries in November, but in prep- 
aration and printing of book-lists the 


spirit of codperation and good bus- 
iness is the most necessary quality 
and it ought to be easy to agree on 
that. 

If those who feel the need of book- 
lists for distribution should communi- 
cate with A. L. A. headquarters stating 
their needs and their preparedness to 
cooperate to a_ specified extent, lists 
for everybody could be made with the 
minimum of cost for all. 

An investigation some time ago 
showed that in a certain locality, the 
consensus of opinion of the dozen who 
reported was that even the bulletins of 
additions to the library cost more than 
they are worth to the libraries issuing 
them and yet no one there was willing 
to let them cease, unless all the others 
did. Is this good business? 





The Use 


Four years of baptism in the fires of 
war have loosened this nation’s 
thoughts. 

A world engrossed in material 
things is too apt to neglect the cultural 
habit of reading good literature. The 
stress of business life makes us forget 
too soon the value of the world of 
books. Young men and women wan- 
der from the road of reading into 
lanes of lesser worth, to find in the 
prime of life that they have lost a pre- 
cious appetite. 


of Books 


War shook us from our business ab- 
sorption, and has deepened our intro- 
spection. A taste for reading is re- 
turning. Our soldier boys brought it 
back with them. Not the consumption 
of “Best sellers” alone, but a craving 
for books worth while—books of the 
past and books of today that reflect our 
profounder moods and thoughts. 

In the reading of books there is no 
age. He who begins serious _read- 
ing at 30, or even later, meets all the 
exhilaration, joy and fascination ever 
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accorded to youth. Indeed, the riper 
years bring to reading an insight that 
is a well-spring of rejuvenation; the 
love of reading supplies each hour 
with a perpetual source of pleas- 
ure.” 


The above is the way a young bus- 
iness man of Chicago responds to the 
question, “What do you think of the 
use of books today?” How many are 
trying to live up to an ideal so admir- 
able? 





National Library Service 


The Boston public library some time 
since inaugurated what is termed Gov- 
ernment news service, a department 
where the public may find up to date 
information about matters relating to 
the government. The governor of 
Massachusetts, in writing to Mr Bel- 
den of it, says: 

“You are to be most heartily con- 
gratulated upon the public-spirited ac- 
tion you have taken in preparing for 
an up-to-date government news ser- 
vice in the Boston public library. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that Congress 
can at an early date pass the measure 
empowering the Interior department, 
thru the Bureau of Education, to es- 
tablish an office which will make it pos- 
sible to open this service to the public. 

The stability of our government de- 
pends on the loyalty of the citizens of 
the United States, who are—in the 
final analysis—the government. Noth- 
ing will insure that loyalty more 
effectively than a knowledge of the 
functions and actions of that govern- 
ment which libraries above all insti- 
tutions are qualified to make clear to 
the people.” 

If a Massachusetts executive can 


find this to say of what is done in one 
public library in making available ma- 
terial needed there, what possibilities 


for a vastly more useful service are to 
be found in the idea of a department of 
that kind, established in the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, whose busi- 
ness it would be to prepare and dis- 
tribute promptly to the libraries all 
over the country, information relating 
not only to the general executive gov- 
ernment, but furnishing the valuable 
information that is to be had from all 
the departments of service of the gen- 
eral government as they relate to the 
welfare and interests of the people 
who make up this whole country? 

Governor Coolidge has struck a high 
keynote with regard to the work of the 
Boston public library. Is it not worth 
while for the librarians over the coun- 
try to recommend to their congress- 
men and senators that they support 
the proposition to establish a National 
library service in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, so that which the Public library 
of Boston is supplying to that com- 
munity, may be enlarged and enhanced 
by a national department in the hands 
of expert librarians, who will open up 
the treasure houses of the various de- 
partments to the whole people, making 
more intelligent, and, therefore, more 
effective citizenship for these trouble- 
some times? 

The time to do a good deed is now. 
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Man’s Joy in His Labor '* © © ~— “* 


An editorial in the Boston Transcript, 
November 26, 1919, calls the present 
time “The golden age of books.” Ref- 
erence is made to the expectation that 
the war would be death to all forms 
of literary energy, but that this expec- 
tation failed and that in the midst of 
the struggle, book production was 
carried on with tremendous energy 
and has so continued to the present. 
The editorial tries to find, by suggest- 
ing various reasons, why this is so, and 
arrives at the conclusion that books 
are published because they are read, 
and they are not read because they 
are published, and finally reaches the 
conclusion that the result is partly due 
to the efforts that were made to pro- 
vide the soldiers with books thruout 
their period of training and service. 

Then many men who never looked 


into a book, except when they were 
forced to do so at school, learned some 
of the pleasures of reading. The read- 
ing habit is like others that require an 
effort to get rid of, and no one wants 
to give up the pleasure and _ solace 
which were discovered in books. Great 
things are predicted of the men who 
have become interested in essays, 
poetry and all forms of imaginative 
literature. 

This tribute from the Boston Tyrans- 
script is worthy of attention by those 
whose business it is to administer the 
provision which the public has made 
to supply itself with books as wanted. 
A full realization of library service as 
being a public service, can help add 
more efficiency to the work itself and 
to the joy of those whose business it 
is to carry it on. 





Salary Increases 


In trying to find a basis for com- 
parison and calculation with regard to 
increases in library salaries, inquiry 
was made of a few libraries, represent- 
ing different parts of the country and 
different types of service. There 
wasn’t the generous response in answer- 
ing that one might hope for, and the 
enigma still remains unsolved as to 
why library administrations generally are 
unwilling to let their neighbors know 
what part of the public taxation is used 
for expert library service in their com- 
munities. The inquiry was treated in 
various ways by those to whom it was 
addressed, all the way from a_ frank 
statement of affairs, down to no answer 
at all. 

The following is interesting as show- 
ing in part what is being done. 

Boston: On the first of June, 1919, 
all municipal employees receiving less 


than $1,800 a year, received $100 increase 
to their salaries by order of the mayor 
with approval of the city council. The 
library trustees anticipate asking for in- 
creased appropriation in making up 
their budget next year, so that library 
salary increases may be made.—C. F. 
Belden. 

Chicago: Positions in the public library 
are governed by municipal civil service 
rules and advancements are made by pro- 
motional examinations. 

Grade I—Junior assistant: 


ITE NG ons eicaiuciaidsicie sea ewaec no $ 780 
Arter first Six MONnths. «6 cs sks sc ieee 840 
After second six months............. 900 
PELE IGECONE YORE 6 oo 5 oin6. 6.56 icc'ace's 0 :5:028 960 
Grade II—Senior assistants: 
La REA on ere ee Ga 1,020 
PUTED EGC SVC AI sc 5's sais OS iba SC ecsience ao ciais's 1,080 
PTCOr SECOMO “VOETo okkikcccoa sues ces 1,140 


Grade I]I—Principal assistants: 
$1,200 to $1,380 in three annual automatic 
increases. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Grade 1V—Ilead assistants: : 
$1,440 to $1,740 in five annual automatic 

increases. 

Grade V—Department heads: | 
$1,800 to $3,300, according to duties. 

On September 22, salary increases 
were made in the lower grades of the 
service to the extent of $10 a month. 

In making these changes the board 
mentioned the fact that every penny of 
the current year’s income had been ap- 
propriated in the budget adopted in 
January, and that the problem of finding 
the extra money to meet the salary 
changes provided for had not been 
solved. Nevertheless the board recog- 
nized the imperative necessity of re- 
lieving the situation as far as possible 
and concluded its report with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

We feel, since it is not now possible to 
cover all grades, that the lower grades 
should réceive our entire attention in the 
present report and that the Board should 
assure the staff as a whole that the ques- 
tion of higher salaries in all other grades 
of service will receive the most earnest and 
liberal consideration possible in connection 
with the new budget to be based upon the 
revenue for the year 1920, when the amount 
of said revenue for that year is determined. 

— Carl B. Roden. 

Cincinnati: Salaries were increased 

this year as follows: 
Salaries less than $800 are increased. ..20% 
Salaries $801 to $1,000 are increased....15% 
Salaries $1,001 to $1.500 are increased. .10% 
Salaries $1,500 or over are increased.... 5% 

(Except librarian or business manager) 

A similar increase was made a year 
ago.—N. D. C. Hodges. 


Detroit: 

Class I: 
Heads of departments....... $1,860 to $3, ee 
Division chiefs ............. 1,500 to 1,71 
Branch librarians ........... 1,530 to 1'680 
PASE ASSIGIANIS .....664.0000 1,500 to 1,650 
Children’s librarians ........ 1,200 to 1,440 

Class II: 
Seniors A, 8 or more years 

REMADE iS ce coe ence coe 1,410 to 1,470 
Seniors B, 5 to 7 years....... 1,260to 1,380 
Juniors A, 3 to 4 wéars........ 1,140 to 1,200 
Juniors B, 1 and 2 years...... 990 to 1,110 
Apprentices and substitutes, 

The os Ce Sogn ges Nee 2.50to 3.50 
Sunday and holiday service, 

oe ods eebek as 5.00to 7.00 


A monthly bonus is paid on salaries be- 
low $1,700, making the minimum wage 
about $1,200 a year—Adam Strohm. 


Indianapolis: The salary schedule of 
the Indianapolis public library has un- 
dergone three revisions upwards within 
the past two years. The first amounted 
to about 10% increase, the second an 
additional 10% increase, and the third 
some 30% increase. At the beginning 
of this two year period, only two on the 
staff received more than $6624 a month. 
At the present, 25 receive $100 or more, 
and none with full staff standing receive 
less than $65 per month. 

A fourth revision is under considera- 
tion, which will place the librarians upon 
an equal qualification and financial basis 
with the Indianapolis teachers, both 
teachers and librarians serving under the 
same government board. Official con- 
sideration cannot be given until the board 
receives the financial support due in 1920. 
—Chas. E. Rush. 

Los Angeles: A new schedule put into 
effect July 1, 1919, placed salaries on a 
systematic basis. Every member of the 
staff recevied a substantial increase, but 
the application of the new schedule 
worked out unevenly. It was necessary 
to fix certain maximums in the different 
grades, which did not give the members 
of the staff approaching these maximums 
as large an advance as those who were 
receiving smaller salaries. This - will 
work out in time. No injustice was done, 
as those getting small salaries were 
more in need than those receiving larger 
salaries. The schedule provides for an 
average advance of from 15 to 20%, 
and this in addition to considerable ad- 
vances made previously—Everett R. 
Perry. 

Newark: On September 1, 1918, an in- 
crease of 10% was given to all library 
assistants as well as the janitor and en- 
gineer’s force. The only exceptions were 
the librarian and the assistant librarian. 
November 1, 1919, another increase of 
10% was given to all the library staff. 
This is considered in the nature of a 
bonus tho not so designated, and can 
be taken away if in two or three years 
there is a considerable drop in living 
costs or a period of great financial de- 
pression. There is no set rate of in- 
creases for library assistants .or library 
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heads, with the one exception of junior 
assistants. The schedule for these as- 
sistants, who are very hard to obtain, 
has been increased twice in a little over 
a year. It was formerly $25 a month on 
entrance, which was increased by $5 a 
month, until the maximum of $45 was 
reached. This schedule now is $45 a 
month, increased at the end of six 
months to $55, and at the end of another 
six months to $60. This latter amount 
is the maximum allowed by civil service 
commission for appointments under non- 
competitive conditions.— John Cotton 
Dana. 

New Orleans: A year ago salaries 
were increased on a scale graded from 
15% on the larger salaries to 30% for 
the smallest. Since then there has been 
no increase.—Henry M. Gill. 

St. Paul: Salary schedule showing 
minimum and maximum salaries paid 
December 1, 1919: 


TEIUERTY, DAWES ssa sbi eee vice bs $ 40to$ 60 
Junior library assistant......... 50to 70 
Senior library assistant......... 70to 90 


Cataloger, reference librarian, 
children’s librarian, junior 


Branch HDrarian: 2.66504 60.656 90to 110 
First assistant to division chief, 

senior branch librarian........ 100 to 125 
CHIETS OF GIVISIGHS i046 si606 65 5 <8 105to 175 


—W. Dawson Johnston. 
Seattle: Salaries paid November, 1919, 
monthly : 


Min. Max 
Librarian or director.......... $416 $416 
Heads of departments......... 150 225 
Heads of divisions............. 120 135 
Marst ASSIStANES 66200 6s cece ve 120 135 
Branch librarians 2... <. 0606 110 135 
CSN ON GS 65 6 oon e660 615, 04 5:8 105 120 
Children’s librarians .......... 90 120 
GONErAl ASSISTANES. ..4:..0556455% 90 115 


—J. T. Jennings. 


Worcester: The regular meeting of 


the finance committee for the purpose of . 


increasing salaries was held about the 
first of the year. Probable action may 
be forecast to the effect that they will 
recommend some substantial increases for 
the library staff. In October, 1918, a 
flat increase of $156 a year was allowed 
to all the staff. 

As teachers have now received a gen- 
eral increase of 25%, we hope this pre- 
cedent will act favorably on library sal- 
aries also— Robert K. Shaw. 
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What’s Left of Library War Service* 

The Army: On November 1 the war 
department took over buildings, books, 
equipment and personnel, in the camps, 
posts and forts in continental United 
States. The A. L. A. was asked by the 
secretary of war to continue its ser- 
vices to troops outside the United 
States for three or four months until 
such time as the army is in a position 
to take over the work. Part of the war 
service funds in hand will be turned 
over to be used in maintaining library 
service to the end of the fiscal year. 
It is expected that adequate govern- 
ment appropriation will have been 
made by that time. 

The Navy: The navy is taking over 
the library work for the stations and 
vessels everywhere, gradually. The 
personnel of the service belongs to 
them, but is being paid for the present, 
with money provided by the A. L. A. 
The naval library service will be fur- 
nished until the end of the fiscal year, 
after which the government is ex- 
pected to provide adequate funds. 
Books and some equipment for naval 
stations are being furnished in limited 
quantities. The book stock in New 
York is being distributed on requisi- 
tion from Mr Brown, consulting navy 
librarian. 

Merchant Marine: The A. L. A. will 
continue to provide’ for the United 
States shipping board vessels and 
other American merchant marine. The 
coast guards and men in the lighthouse 
stations will also receive some service 
in codperation with the treasury de- 
partment. 

Hospitals: There are still several 
thousand discharged soldiers in civil- 
ian hospitals. The A. L. A. will con- 
tinue to provide for all of these, where 
it cannot be provided by local agencies. 
Printing and distribution of books in 
Braille, grade one and one-half, for 
blinded soldiers, will be continued. 
Mrs G. T. Rider has obtained special 
gifts of approximately $3,500 for this 
work. 


*Condensed. from report. 
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Discharged soldiers: Requests from 
individuals and groups growing in 
number. This service will probably be 
extended to chapters of the American 
Legion which cannot get books from 
local libraries. 

Federal industrial plants: Several 
such plants are receiving service from 
the A. L. A. Effort will be made to 
have the company or the government 
take over the library on a permanent 
basis. It is not always easy to draw 
the line between war service and gen- 
eral service, but work will be limited 
to those phases for which War Service 
funds can legitimately be spent. 

Paris headquarters: Funds have been 
set aside for the continuance of the 
Paris headquarters for at least one 
more year. 

Distribution of books: Several hun- 
dred thousand volumes are available. 
A general plan for their distribution 
will be worked out by Library War 
Service headquarters with the help of 
the League of library commissions. 

* * * * 

The ending of the war emergency 
by the transfer November 1 of the War 
Library Service to the control of War 
and Navy departments, made it possi- 
ble for Dr Herbert Putnam to resign 
as general director of the library war 
service on the American Library Asso- 
ciation, a task which he asstimed in 
October, 1917. Under his direction, 
40 library buildings were erected and 
extensive library service established in 
them and in nearby smaller camps and 
posts. More than five million books 
were provided for this service as gifts 
from American people, as well as fi- 
nancial support to the extent of several 
million dollars. 

In December, 1918, Dr Putnam went 
overseas, and working in co-operation 
with Dr Stephenson, European repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A., he secured a 
wide extension of the service of the A. 
L. A. in France. In addition to the 
central library and headquarters in 
Paris, libraries were established in 
twelve important A. E. F. centers, each 
serving the surrounding district. In 


the spring, the service which had been 
maintained separately by the various 
welfare organizations was transferred 
to the A. L. A. by which the various 
plans were incorporated into a central 
service, reaching every military unit 
and every recreation hut. When the 
shipment of books ceased in June, 1919, 
more than 2,500,000 had gone to 
France. 

As the transfer to the War and Navy 
departments does not include, for the 
present, the library service outside 
continental limits of the United States, 
the American Library Association will 
continue, under Mr C. H. Milam’s 
direction, its work for the American 
troops still in Germany and France, as 
well as for those in Siberia, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone and the various in- 
sular possessions. The large central 
library in Paris will be continued, 
with a possibility that it may become 
an agency for extending aid to new 
European republics in developing a 
free library service. 

(From the Washington, D. C., Star.) 





Classification of Government Service 
The Commission on Reclassification 
is a commission of Congress, its mem- 
bership made up in part of members of 
that body, created for the purpose of 
reclassifying the positions in the civil 
service. It is a mistake to use the 
word reclassifying, because no classi- 
fication exists at present, it is simply 
chaos loaded with inconsistencies, dis- 
crepancies, and downright injustice. 
The commission began work early 
in the year and completed classifica- 
tion of one group to which the hearing 
was to be given on November 5. 
About a week before the hearing, the 
classification prepared by the commis- 
sion was submitted to a committee of 
librarians partly selected by the com- 
mission with power to add to its num- 
ber. This committee contained repre- 
sentatives from all grades of the li- 
brary service. It considered the clas- 
sification made by the commission in 
detail with great care. It suggested a 
few changes in the definitions, and a 
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few additions where the positions 
seemed to be inadequately covered. 
An additional clause to cover certain 
chief assistants in library organizations 
which did not seem to fit into the 
classification was suggested. 

This committee was asked also to 
submit a salary schedule, fitted to the 
positions in the classification sub- 
mitted. 

At the hearing, November 5, which 
was an open one, those who had any- 
thing to say were given an opportunity 
to speak. The committee of libraries 
submitted its brief in two parts. The 
first covered the criticisms of the clas- 
sification submitted by the commis- 
sion. The second part consisted of the 
salary schedule. 

The committee asked that the salary 
schedule submitted be treated confi- 
dentially by the commission until a 
time when they thought fit to publish 
all salary schedules which might be 
submitted. The committee submitted 
brief reasons: 1) That the committee 
did not have certain information 
touching on the employment policies 
of the government; 2) that the figures 
were compiled without consultation 
with other services; 3) that librarians 
constitute only the half of one percent 
of all civil employees; 4) that the fig- 
ures, if too low, would prejudice every 
other service, and if too high might 
bring down criticism on the commis- 
sion as encouraging employees to place 
an exorbitant value on their services; 
5) that present publication would pro- 
voke premature discussion; 6) that 
publication would deprive the commis- 
sion of independent recommendations 
from the other service. After some 
brief discussion the commission adopt- 
ed this view of the committee of libra- 
rians and accepted the salary schedules 
under seal. 

Dr C. C. Williamson of New York 
appeared before the committee and in 
answer to the questions brought out 
the fact that there was little outside 
the District of Columbia which could 
be compared to the Library of Con- 


gress and other governmental libraries, 
that library salaries all over the coun- 
try were extremely low, that there was 
a movement everywhere to increase 
salaries to a point which would hold 
trained workers in library service. The 
commission deemed it advisable to ob- 
tain information relative to salaries 
paid to library workers thruout the 
country. 

The general impression created by 
the hearing was one highly favorable 
to the library profession. A significant 
contribution was made by Dr True of 
the department of agriculture, who tes- 
tified to the great help given to scien- 
tific workers by trained librarians in 
the government service and how de- 
sirable it was to maintain the present 
standard. 

The commission is endeavoring to 
do a thoro piece of work and it is the 
expectation that when the final results 
are presented to Congress that that 
body cannot fail to take action which 
will put the civil service on a business 
basis, so far as salaries, promotions and 
all related subjects are concerned. 

H. H. B. M. 





A Popular Document 

“The help you gave the government 
during the war, in placing before mil- 
lions of people authentic Government 
messages warrants the publication of a 
bulletin which may serve as a guide to 
information that the Federal Govern- 
ment is ready to place at your dispo- 
sal.” 

These are a few words from the in- 
troductory letter signed “Woodrow Wil- 
son,” which follows the title-page of that 
wonderfully comprehensive document, 
recently issued, “The Federal executive 
departments as sources of information 
for libraries,” Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin No. 74, 1919. It is all there !—the 
gist of everything librarians want or 
need to know about our great govern- 
mental family and our relation to it. 
The 204 pages are packed with chatty, 
concise, interesting information !—in- 
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formation for everyday use and inter- 
esting not only to us professionally, 
but as citizens. It is just the thing we 
like to recommend to club women, so- 
cial workers, teachers and the older 
boys and girls, and the only drawback 
will be that it will never “stay on the 
shelves”! 

Beginning with appreciative words 
from the president, the work of each of 
the 10 great departments is given in 
order of organization. Each section is 
introduced by a personal word of in- 
terest and codperation from the head 
of the department, and, in addition to 
descriptive material, each part includes 
some inspiring word to librarians ; sug- 
gestions as to useful publications, and 
for bulletin boards; a list of the sub- 
jects covered by each bureau and divi- 
sion of the department; and a blank 
page for corrections and additions. 

All honor is due Edith Guerrier for 
her quick response to the need of the 
hour as typified by this publication, of 
which she is the author. It is hardly 
seemly, therefore, to speak words of 
criticism for a work so well done which 
was accomplished under stress and 
strain of other duties, but the need of a 
comprehensive index is felt, altho the 
table of contents is very complete. 
Word has come from Washington that 
this first edition is nearly exhausted. 
It is to be hoped that a second will be 
issued shortly in which the omission 
will be supplied. The author has said 
a supplementary bulletin covering the 
secondary departments of the govern- 
ment will be forthcoming as a compan- 
ion document. 

Bulletin 74 in itself represents a step 
of tremendous importance, for the words 
of each chief offer government coopera- 
tion to libraries. We do not have to 
remember back very far to the time 
when it was felt that libraries as edu- 
cational agencies were practically un- 
recognized at Washington. Now the 


possibilities of the future offer a vision 
of wonderful opportunity. 
Jesste M. Wooprorp, 
Chicago public library. 


Child Labor Day 

Child Labor Day will be observed 
thruout the country on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25,-in churches; on January 22, in 
schools; and on January 24, in syna- 
gogues. Secretary Lane in a recent let- 
ter to the National Child Labor commit- 
tee expresses the spirit in which Child 
Labor Day should be observed. He says: 

Child labor will soon be a thing unknown. 
The child will be given its chance to grow. 
But work by children on things that are 
not drudgery and do not impair health or 
spirits will more and more come to be rec- 
ognized as educational. “We know only 
what we do,” is at least more than half 
true. And the child that trains hand and 
eye and brain to work together is being edu- 
cated. I can not say, “Let no child work,” 
for I believe in the idea of work being put 
into the heads of the young, and I believe 
in the value of work to the young—but not 
monotony, not anything that does not tend 
to make a more complete citizen in the long 
run. 

The federal judge of the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina has declared 
the federal law unconstitutional, and 
the case has been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Meanwhile the law is 
in effect everywhere except in the 
western judicial district of North Car- 
olina. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City will be glad to send information 
on child labor and suggestions as to 
the possibilities of effective service in 
the campaign against this still persist- 
ent evil. 





An Advance in Georgia 

The Georgia library commission will 
move into its new quarters at the state 
capitol in Atlanta, January 1, 1920. 
The Georgia library commission has 
been established since 1897 but no ap- 
propriation had been made for its 
work until the summer of 1919 when 
$6,000 per annum was appropriated 
for its support. During the 22 years 
that the commision has been in exist- 
ence, its work has been carried on 
from the Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

The work of the commission has 
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been limited to that of an advisory na- 
ture relating mainly to the planning of 
library buildings, and problems of ad- 
ministration and book selection. There 
is a very general interest being mani- 
fested in the state in the establishment 
of libraries, conditions in several cities 
being such at present that only the im- 
petus that could be given by a field 
worker is needed to crystalize this in- 
terest into a definite move for a library. 

The commission has secured for its 
secretary and organizer, Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton who, for the past 
twelve years, has ‘been secretary of the 
Nebraska state library commission. 
Miss Templeton will assume her new 
duties on January 1, 1920. 





A Worth-While Evening 

A “Greek Night” was held at the St. 
Louis public library on Sunday, Dec. 
7. Residents of St. Louis of Greek 
birth were invited to inspect the cen- 
tral building, to view some of its re- 
sources of special interest to them, 
and to take part in a program of song, 
speech and picture. About 220 men, 
women and children assembled in re- 
sponse to the Library’s invitation, in 
the art room, where were shown col- 
lections of Greek antiquities and of 
modern Greek objects of art and do- 
mestic use, as well as books in ancient 
and modern Greek and works in 
English and other languages on Greek 
subjects. The walls were hung with 
paintings of celebrated Greek locali- 
ties and remains, lent by the Art mu- 
seum. 

After an inspection of the building un- 
der the guidance of members of the 
staff, and an explanation by the as- 
sistant librarian, Dr Throop, of the li- 
brary’s resources and the facilities for 
making use of them, the guests went 
to the club room where Mrs Hector 
Pasmezoglu, wife of the Greek con- 
sul, sang several Greek folk songs. It 
was largely thru the interest of Mr 
and Mrs Pasmezoglu that so large an 
attendance was secured. 


Later Dr Bostwick spoke a word of 
welcome, and there was an address by 
Mr Smyrniotis, a young native Greek, 
urging those present to make use of 
the library. Dr Throop showed a num- 
ber of lantern slides of Greek locali- 
ties, collected by him when he was in 
that country several years since. Al- 
most every picture was recognized by 
some of those present. Many had 
lived in some of the places shown. 





Home Publicity 

Mr Rush, at Indianapolis, continues 
the very attractive publicity efforts 
which have characterized his work in 
other localities in his work in Indian- 
apolis. Three pieces have recently ap- 
peared, one a “vers libre” invitation to 
the young people of Indianapolis to 
visit the library. Then a little green 
folder was handed out to the children 
in the public schools from the fifth to 
the sixth grade. The slip is headed, 
“Your best book friend,” with several 
questions afterwards, “Who is your 
best friend in the world of books?” 
“Tell your Indianapolis public library 
what book you like best and why.” 
“Watch for the result of the vote in 
your grade for all of the schools in In- 
dianapolis.” The inside of the slip has 
a place for the letter from the child, 
and the last page has a list, containing 
spaces for the name and address, with 
“Have you a library card?” “If not, 
do you want one?” “What school do 
you attend?” “What grade?” “Teach- 
er’s name.” The idea that it is a pretty 
little thing in looking at Mr Rush’s ef- 
forts of this kind should always be 
followed by the question “Where is the 
punch?” for there always is one, as 
may be seen in this list of questions. 

Then his folder of former years, 
“Two good books a year for my child,” 
is reprinted with some additions. This 
last was very popular in its first is- 
suance, and was bought widely by 
club women and distributed. 

The familiar cut of the little child 
with the book enhances the effect of 
all of the slips. 
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A. Call for Munitions 

Headquarters for the financial cam- 
paign for the Enlarged Program have 
been established at the New York 
Dispatch Office, 31 West 15th Street, 
New York City. A small staff of work- 
ers has been assembled and there is 
already a big demand for publicity ma- 
terial. It is, therefore, earnestly re- 
quested that librarians send to this ad- 
dress pictures, stories, facts, etc., which 
are thought likely to be useful in the 
preparation of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 

Probably the strongest appeal can be 
made on the features of the program 
which deal with business and industrial 
libraries; citizenship including Ameri- 
canization; library extension, especial- 
ly in rural districts; direct service to 
the Merchant Marine; Coast Guards; 
Lighthouses and discharged soldiers; 
library extension, especially in rural 
districts. 1 

There is probably nothing of greater 
interest to the average reader than a 
story of how an individual has im- 
proved himself and increased his earn- 
ing power and his worth as a citizen, 
thru some means within the reach of 
everyone. There is a great need for 
just such stories that have come under 
the observation of librarians and li- 
brary assistants, showing how an indi- 
vidual or a business concern, or a 
group of individuals has thru books 
and libraries made a distinct advance 
in his profession or business ability. 
Such stories will be “munitions of 
war” for the campaign. 

It has been suggested that many li- 
brarians and assistants will know of 
brothers and friends in the military 
service, who would be willing to. give 
their experiences and perhaps to some 
extent their services for the benefit of 
a campaign, the purpose of which is 
to make books and libraries easily avail- 
able to every man, woman and child 
in America, and to promote good read- 
ing. 

The sooner this material is sent to 
the campaign headquarters the more 
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useful it will be, because the need now 
exists and really is available. 
Cart H. Mira, Director. 





A New Phase of Library Work 

“Filing as a profession for women” is 
the title of a publication just issued by 
the Library Bureau which is free to 
those who are interested. This little 
book of 49 pages is intended to furnish 
greater information on the advantages 
of filing as a permanent and well paid 
vocation for women. Its distinct 
aim is to show the importance and 
value of systematic training in this 
very special work. 

Whether it be in the business or 
technical branch of a large public li- 
brary system, the business library in 
a large manufacturing plant or in a 
bank, the well trained woman with an 
instinct for business, an imagination, 
and a desire to help others find infor- 
mation on very special subjects, may 
make a very great deal out of this 
highly interesting new type of work. 

The book points out the decidedly 
yrowing necessity of augmenting col- 
lege and library training with a special 
course such as is offered in some of the 
indexing and filing schools. 

This vocation is well worth investi- 
gation on the part of those who look 
for new opportunities and larger re- 
muneration for their services. 

ZANA K. MILter. 





Books for the Asking 


A letter from Doris U. Jaeger, 129 
West 86th Street, New York City, New 
York, states that any library willing to 
pay packing and transportation charges, 
are welcome to the following: Set of the 
American encyclopaedia, l6v. A-Z, 1883. 
The annual encyclopaedia, new series, 
1876, v. 1—1895 v. 20. The annual en- 
cyclopaedia, third series, 1896 v. 1— 
1899 v. 4, and the index volume. 





Where it used to be said in praise of a 
man, “He is hard-headed,” it is now said, as 
the existence of the books in this list quite 
clearly discloses, “He reads!” 
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Children’s Book Week in New York 
December 10, 1919. 
Dear Editor of Public Libraries :-— 

Your letter of invitation to write 
something for the November Pustic 
LisraRies found me in the midst of a 
fairy tale come true. On the after- 
noon of October 4, Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium, accompanied by King Albert 
and the Duke of Brabant, ladies-in- 
waiting, dignitaries of parts, and a con- 
siderable number of our very own New 
York policemen, visited the children’s 
room unannounced. 

It was Saturday afternoon and the 
room was filled with children reading 
at the tables and in the window seats. 
Several of them continued to read 
thruout the royal visit. The King and 
Queen moved about among them, 
looking with much interest at the 
books they were reading and recog- 
nizing with pleasure the same French 
histories their own children had read 
in Belgium. The Queen asked many 
practical questions about the work, the 
fumigation of books, etc. The Prince 
also informed himself on many points. 
King Albert contented himself with look- 
ing about with apparent enjoyment, tak- 
ing in his own hands some of the books 
the - children were reading. The 
friends of a little Belgian girl who had 
been a constant reader in the room 
since the second year of the war but 
who .had returned to Belgium last May, 
were kissed by the Queen, sealing their 
faith in the reality of queens for all 
time. 

It was a lovely afternoon and at the 
end of it, I went to Hartford to spend 
a week-end with Miss Hewins and 
Mary Howitt. The following week 
found me in Boston getting informa- 
tion and color for the holiday review 
for the December Bookman. By this 
time the printer’s strike in New York 
had held up an article prepared at the 
request of St. Nicholas for .Children’s 
Book Week, likewise the November 
Bookman, carrying over into the Janu- 
ary number an article on books for chil- 
dren under 10, written to precede the 


holiday review. There were other mis- 
adventures not to be recorded here, but 
we don’t want to be entirely left out of 
that symposium in the November num- 
ber of Pusiic Liprarigs, so please give 
New York a place in the December num- 
ber and let us tell what we did instead 
of what we think should be done about 
things in general. 

We began to get ready for Children’s 
Book Week last summer when we were 
asked to meet with its publicity com- 
mittee, composed of a small group of 
representatives of publishing houses. 
Those meetings were interesting and 
illuminating. We were asked to furnish 
some “model lists” for publication but 
our counter suggestion that authors and 
other men and women of parts be asked 
for letters relating to their own reading 
proved, as we felt sure it would, more in- 
teresting publicity and gave rise to many 
good articles and editorials in the news- 
papers of a number of cities. In the 
same issue of the New York Tribune 
there appeared an editorial under the 
caption “Writing up to children” and an 
excellent signed article, “Changing 
fashions in children’s books.” . The 
New York Evening Post got out a Chil- 
dren’s Books number and other papers 
carried articles and letters. 

As soon as the dates for Children’s 
Book Week were set we began to pre- 
pare for an earlier opening of our 
Christmas exhibit in the Central chil- 
dren’s room and for special exhibits 
and meetings in the branch libraries, 
each branch deciding upon its own 
form of celebration. On the afternoon 
of November 10, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
opened the ninth annual Christmas ex- 
hibit with an introductory talk about 
books in general, followed by readings 
from her “Child’s Journey with 
Dickens” and “Rebecca.” 

The meeting was held in the chil- 
drens’ reference and _ reading-room 
where the exhibit is always placed and 
admission for the afternoon was by 
card. The audience of nearly 300, rep- 
resentative of the older boys. and girls, 
parents, teachers, authors, artists, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, librarians and trustees 
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of the library, filled the room and listened 
with delight to Mrs Wiggin’s words of 
wit and wisdom. Never has she been 
more charming than on this afternoon, 
when she came to us fresh from a visit 
to England. Her publishers had sent 
copies of all her books for children, at 
our request, and several of them were 
autographed for our reference collec- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the reading and 
in honor of Kate Douglas Wiggin as a 
storyteller, Miss Anna C. Tyler told 
a Russian story entitled “Wings.” 
Copies of Nora Archibald Smith’s 
verses describing this children’s room 
were given to the guests. Miss Smith 
is in Maine for the winter, but we are 
looking forward already to her partici- 
pation in our next year’s celebration of 
Children’s Book Week since we owe 
to her, as well as to her sister, a debt 
of gratitude for “Posy Ring,” “Golden 
Numbers,” “The Tales of Laughter,” 
“Magic Casements,” “The Arabian 
Nights” and other collections marked 
by a rare appreciation of literature. 

The following morning in the same 
room, a meeting was held of the chil- 
dren’s librarians of the branch libraries 
and stations. Frederick G. Melcher of 
the Publisher's Weekly, the originator of 
the idea of Children’s Book Week, 
made a very stirring and informing ad- 
dress. Mr Melcher was followed by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of 
the Boy Scouts of America, Franklin 
F. Hopper, chief of the Circulation 
department of the New York public li- 
brary, who spoke from the standpoint 
of the librarian and William Heyliger, 
who told of his preparation for the 
writing of his new and _ significant 
book for boys, “High Benton.” 

Multigraphed copies of selections 
from the letters written by authors 
were distributed and an informal dis- 
cussion followed. The printers of 


Pusiic Lipraries might strike if I 
should give a full account of the cele- 
brations of Children’s Book Week in 
the branch libraries. I will confine my- 
self to those in which I was a partici- 
pator. 
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At Seward Park, Miss_ Esther 
Johnston, the librarian, combined the 
Book Week with a celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the opening of 
this branch situated in the heart of 
New York’s Ghetto. Mr Hopper made 
a brief address giving the history of 
the branch and its early connection 
with the Educational Alliance. Miss 
Tyler told again the story of “The 
Happy Prince,” first told in the chil- 
dren’s room of this branch in honor of 
Miss Lillian Wald and her 20 years at 
the Henry Street Settlement, which is 
in the neighborhood. 

I read from Fanny Young’s “When 
we were little,” “The yellow stage” and 
“The Edge of the World,” which I had 
read the afternoon before at the Tre- 
mont branch in the Bronx. The Tre- 
mont branch had invited parents and 
teachers to attend a meeting at the 
library and there came a few English 
speaking mothers with small children, 
a group of Russian mothers accompan- 
ied by their teacher of English, a dele- 
gation of boys’ club boys, one princi- 
pal and a number of teachers from 
neighboring schools. It may be of in- 
terest to know that “The seller of 
dreams” from the Firelight fairy book 
by Henry B. Beston (Atlantic Month- 
ly Press), “The edge of the world” 
and Ralph Bergengren’s “The tin 
bank” from “Jane, Joseph and John” 
got over to the whole group. 

A gathering at the fifty-eighth 
branch one evening was very repre- 
sentative of the authors, artists, teach- 
ers (both public and private schools) 
who use this branch, while the book- 
sellers were represented by the head of 
the book department of a large depart- 
ment store in the neignbarhcod. A 
very interesting discusstor. took place 
here. 

Having spoken personally to such 
various groups in our libraries and at 
Women’s clubs, on Staten Island and 
elsewhere, and having visited on two 
afternoons of the week most of the 
book shops and book departments of 
department stores, I recommend a 
similar round as a sure cure for pessim- 
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ism concerning library work and op- 
portunities for service and advance- 
ment inside the library and outside. 

Children’s Book Week has great po- 
tentialities and possibilities if the ideas 
behind it are steadily reinforced and 
subjected to clarifying influences of 
public discussion under intelligent 
guidance. It is clearly up to us to see 
that it becomes a great liberalizing, en- 
ergizing, intelligible force in the future 
output and distribution of children’s 
books thruout the country rather than 
a new trick in advertising by which in- 
ferior publications are made known to 
a larger and larger public. 

More things have been won by ad- 
vertising than the uninitiated of our 
world yet dream of. It must have 
been the advertising of John Martin’s 
“Big Book for Little Folks” that car- 
ried it by the editorial department of 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, for we 
find no evidence therein of its having 
passed through. Let no librarian be 
too confiding in imprint. In these days 
of the high cost of books and strict ac- 
counting of public funds more than 
ever should we exercise a discrimin- 
ating care in our selection for pur- 
chase. 

In conclusion, dear Editor, I seem 
to hear familiar words. “We would 
like to do likewise but we haven’t 
time. With a large or a complete 
staff it is possible to get outside.” I 
can only say with Mary Mapes Dodge, 
“Yes, I know, it is impossible of course, 
but let’s do it just the same.” 

We are very short handed with all 
our large staff but with Julia Carter, 
Marian Greene, Alice O’Connor and 
Mary Haugh back in charge of chil- 
dren’s rooms after their long service in 
France, and our reinforcements from 
the library schools and other libraries, 
we are sure that new and brighter days 
are before us. 

It has been difficult to “carry on” in 
the same old ways and with all the 
new problems created by the war. Ev- 
ery one knows that who has remained 
steadily at her post. 
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From the first we were in sympathy 
with those who felt called overseas as 
with those who must stay behind. We 
felt the challenge to keep the interest 
of the work on this side at a height to 
seem interesting to those who might 
come back to it. We felt the challenge 
of new condition of life for children. 

The work is worth it—worth all the 
cherishing and inspiriting any of us 
have given or can yet give to it. Our 
own country never needed it more than 
in the present crisis. We face with 
clear sight many of the economic con- 
ditions, but we refuse to stop there. 
They are temporary, and we turn back 
to our children’s rooms for Christmas 
Week and the New Year, which is to 
celebrate the Landing of the Pilgrims 
with John Fiske’s strong words, rather 
than those of Felicia Hemans’ ringing 
in our ears: 

“The spirit of nationality was strong 
in them; the spirit of self-government 
was strong in them; and the only thing 
which could satisfy these feelings was 
such a migration as had not been seen 
since ancient times, a migration like 
that of Phokaians to Massilia or Tyr- 
ians to Carthage.” 

With Clement Moore I’ll close by 
saying “Happy Christmas to all and 
to all a good night.” 

ANNIE CARROLL Moort, 
Supervisor of work with children, 
The New York public library. 

Book week in Detroit 

This is the way “Children’s Book 
Week” in Detroit looks in retrospect: 

There are indications that Children’s 
Book Week in Detroit, tho disap- 
pointing in some respects, was success- 
ful in making clear the idea that there 
are good and bad children’s books. 
There was considerable editorial com- 
ment on children’s reading in the news- 
papers, and one of the large department 
stores advertised quite widely that the 
chief of the Children’s department of 
the Public library would speak in their 
auditorium three times during the 
week on buying books for children, 
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Tho these talks were not largely at- 
tended, unexpected and gratifying re- 
sults have come in an increased num- 
ber of requests at the library for lists 
of books to buy for children, letters and 
calls from parents asking advice. Three 
book stores and two department stores 
‘had tables with such signs over them 
as “Books for children recommended 
by the Public Library.” One _ book- 
store is continuing its table thru 
the Christmas season. All of the stores 
would have been glad to have an as- 
sistant from the Public library as an 
advisory guide for purchasers, a plan 
which was tried two years ago and had 
good results for both bookstores and 
library. The exhibits at the branch li- 
braries had a good many visitors and 
considerable interest was shown in the 
literature distributed—general advice 
on buying books for children and _ lists 
of specific books recommended. 
Epona G. Moore, 
Chief of the publicity division. 





“Disquietude as to the future is en- 
tering library circles. This means more 
and more that those who undertake to 
lead the thought and effort of the 
“herd” must be very sure they are in 
the right path before they ask great 
numbers to follow them. The signs 
of the times are not particularly clear 
as to just what are the necessities, and 
what are the substitutes for them that 
as suggested for future consideration.” 





“Our community consists of not the 
city alone, but the county, of which the 
city is a part, and any service rendered 
the county by the city, or any of its 
institutions, will strengthen the bonds 
that will bind the social and business 
interests of both more closely together. 
The most important matter confront- 
ing the American people today is their 
proper education in Americanism, and 
the selection of good reading under the 
direction of public libraries will be one 
of the greatest factors in bringing 
about the best results.” 





Library Meetings 
Chicago—The Chicago library club 
omitted its regular meeting to act as 
host to the novelist Hugh Walpole on 
December 2 before a large audience at 

Fullerton hall, Art institute. 


Indiana—The State library association 
held its meeting at Evansville, No- 
vember 5 to 7. This was the first time 
the association had met so far south. 
The meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held, and a number of 
prominent librarians from outside the 
state were present. In the 235 regis- 
tered names there were 70 public li- 
braries of the state represented, 8 insti- 
tutional libraries, and four allied insti- 
tutions; 14 libraries were also repre- 
sented by trustees. There were 18 
guests from out of the state, includ- 
ing the president and secretary of the 
A. L. A. and the editors of Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES and the Booklist. There were 
30 in the delegation from the Indian- 
apolis public library. Both the formal 
sessions and the recesses were filled 
with enthusiasm, good fellowship, and. 
professional eal. The _ president, 
Charles E. Rush, of Indianapolis, 
opened the meeting with the appoint- 
ment of committees and other neces- 
sary business. ; 

Miss Ethel McCollough, librarian of 
Evansville, gave a hearty welcome and 
invited the association to visit the 
branches and institution work as 
freely and as often as they chose. 
Evansville has the unusual position of 
having no central library building, but 
has a number of active and successful 
branches, proof that the library con- 
sists of library service and not of build-- 
ings. aoe 

One of the pleasantest occasions was 
the delightful automobile ride which. 
carried the visitors on a tour of the 
various branches. The cordiality of 
the citizens in their presence at all 
times in the capacity of hosts was most 
enjoyable. _ 

A unique exercise was that of Prin- 
cipal Raglind of the public’ schools, 
in speaking of the “silent reading” 
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system with library codperation. Sets 
of carefully graded supplementary 
reading books are sent to any school 
on request of the teacher, and the pu- 
pils are allowed to read these after 
their regular lessons are finished. The 
use of these books has proved a most 
efficient method of advancing the chil- 
dren’s reading ability. Children are 
allowed to become borrowers at the 
library as soon as they can sign their 
cards. Three children from the first 
grade of Principal Raglind’s school 
read to the audience stories from some 
of the library books. Only one of the 
children was over six years of age. 

A discussion of the branch library 
in the community by Miss Mary Cain, 
librarian of the West Indianapolis 
branch, pointed out the necessity of 
keeping in touch with all the interests 
of the community, codperating with 
clubs, stimulating the work of night 
schools, using the playgrounds as dis- 
tributing stations and conducting 
stories there, and acting as a general 
clearing-house of local information. 
Miss Cain stated men yield more 
readily to publicity campaigns than 
women. These are reached more ef- 
fectively thru personal interests. Li- 
brarians should build up a spirit of real 
neighborly unity, rather than a formal 
organization. 

There were four round-tables, trustees, 
assistants of large libraries, college and 
reference work and work with children. 
The topic of the trustees’ meeting was 
the new tax law by which the incomes of 
the libraries have been alarmingly di- 
minished. Various methods of making 
the funds available to cover as much of 
the work as possible were discussed. The 
chairman, Mr Craig, presented a mes- 
sage from the State tax board, announc- 
ing that libraries which were allowed 
insufficient funds this year would be 
permitted to borrow money when their 
funds were exhausted, and allowance for 
this would be made when the next year’s 
tax. rate was fixed. 

Mr Rush, of. Indianapolis, discussed 
“Codperation with the business man.” 
He related the methods he had followed, 


of joining clubs, furnishing printed ma- 
terial for topics under discussion and 
sending articles to newspapers, especially 
written for them. It was emphasized 
that membership in business clubs should 
be sustained by the library as part of its 
extension work. The expense for enter- 
tainments at the opening of a library 


- should be entered as “expense incidental 


to opening a new branch,” rather than 
an item for “so many gallons of ice 
cream.” 

Miss Tutt of South Bend discussed 
the matter of insurance against loss of 
books by fire when they are away from 
the library building. Mr Sontag of Ev- 
ansville presented a policy which would 
cover such loss no matter where in- 
curred. 

At the college and reference sessions, 
under the direction of Mr W. E. Hep- 
burn, librarian, Purdue university, 
methods of advertising the library were 
discussed. The question of classifica- 
tion of federal documents brought wide 
divergency of opinion as to whether to 
arrange them by serial number or with 
the books on the subject. 

With regard to obtaining foreign peri- 
odicals, Dr Paul Foik, of Notre Dame, 
said they had notified their foreign pub- 
lishers at the beginning of hostilities to 
hold over their subscriptions until the 
end of the war. They are now receiv- 
ing their back numbers. A suggestion 
was received that a union list of all peri- 
odicals in the state would be advisable 
and that special effort should be made to 
keep up the list issued by the Academy 
of Science, a list of all available special 
collections in the state was suggested, 
also. The interlibrary loan is developing 
a more liberal policy. Purdue and Notre 
Dame universities freely offer material, 
especially as regards technical material. 

At the assistants’ round-table the key- 
note was service,—how to secure, en- 
large and improve it under varying con- 
ditions. A specially good paper was 
presented by Miss Jennie Flexner, head 
of the circulation department, Louisville 
public library. (See P. L. 24:405-410.) 

Miss _Cerene Ohr, supervisor of 
branches in Indianapolis, emphasized the 
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confusion surrounding the phrase, “li- 
brary technique.” She defined “tech- 
nique” as the knowledge of the best way 
to do things, gained from experience. 
Training gives the experience of many 
instead of the individual, a library spirit, 
dependent on a broad view of the work 
as a whole, and that enrichment of mind 
that comes from contact with many 
minds of many nations, ideals and ex- 
periences. The chief value of training 
is the confidence it gives in one’s own 
ability, a wider knowledge than years of 
experience can give, and the ability to 
inspire this confidence in others. 

A very interesting presentation was 
made by Miss Florence Curtis of the 
University of Illinois library school on 
the reading of the assistants. A libra- 
rian reads for a broader outlook on the 
world in general, and to aid her as ad- 
ministrator of a large institution in par- 
ticular. The assistant reads with an eye 
to fitting books to the needs of patrons. 

Under the leadership of Orpha Peters 
of Gary, the value of professional read- 
ing as a subject for staff meetings was 
emphasized. Cleveland was pointed to 
as a splendid example of this. 

Apprentice classes were discussed as a 
solution of obtaining assistance at a 
small outlay. Such courses give routine 
assistance for libraries with limited 
budgets or unusual demands for service. 
Only well-qualified high school students 
should be received but in no case are 
they understood to take the place of reg- 
ular library school training. 

The round-table for young people’s 
work was under the direction of Miss 
Georgia McAfee, of Evansville. The 
codperation between schools and _libra- 
ries was presented by Miss Elizabeth 
Ohr, school libraries division, Public 1i- 
brary, Indianapolis, illustrated with the 
work that is done in Indianapolis. Col- 
lections of books are loaned from special 
collections maintained for school use. 

Miss Gottlieb, of Gary, told of the 
plan by which three townships in that 
vicinity are served from the Gary library. 

Miss Martin, of Clinton, in speaking of 
the work with foreign born children, said 
that foreign children may live outwardly 


as Americans, but that underneath they 
are distinctly foreign. Without training 
and books they cannot understand and 
live American ideals. She warned against 
highly imaginative temperaments such as 
the Italians, having too much of the fairy 
element in their reading. She advises 
child pictures of actual life in other coun- 
tries, as well as those of American life 
and ideals. In the story hour, fairy tales 
should be made a minor part of the pro- 
gram if the audience possesses the im- 
aginative temperament. 

Miss Scott, supervisor of children’s 
work, Indianapolis, said that efforts 
should be made to make the children re- 
alize that they are Americans and must 
live as such. To this end, they should 
be shown the lives of those who are called 
true Americans, Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and others. They should be 
made to realize that certain character- 
istics, truth, honor, kindness, industry, 
are universal, and thus both American 
as well as foreign children should be 
made to realize the common ground. She 
suggested a shelf of books on United 
States history in which are held up ideals 
of allegiance, stories of the flag symbol- 
ism, not necessarily limited to the United 
States republic, but any book that will 
appeal to the highest ideals of citizenship 
anywhere. 

Mr Benezet, superintendent of schools. 
Evansville, spoke of the large number of 
native born who should be Americanized 
as much as foreigners. In_ localities 
where there is indifference to schools, 
there is an indifference to libraries, as il- 
lustrated in some of the southern states. 
There is much work still to be done. In 
Evansville there is the closest relation 
between the libraries and the schools. 

The first evening’s program was fur- 
nished by Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, ed- 
itor of Pustic LrprarigEs, and Rev Paul 
J. Foik, librarian of Notre Dame univer- 
sity. Miss Ahern gave an account of her 
work with the A. L. A. war service over- 
seas, resting particularly on the wide net 
of library service that stretched from 
Bordeaux to the German provinces. 
Originally the A. L. A. worked thru al- 
lied organizations, using their huts as dis- 
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tributing centers, but later had its own 
quarters constructed for library purposes 
by the military authorities, who gave 
every possible assistance to the work. 

Father Foik read a most illuminating 
paper on Louvain of the past, tracing its 
. glorious history from 1425 as a center of 
arts, philosophy and law, thru its de- 
velopment along scientific lines, its par- 
tial destruction during the French revo- 
lution, its triumphant resurrection as the 
great center of research in a reborn Bel- 
gium in the last century. Extensive li- 
braries grew up containing many rare 
manuscripts; many learned periodicals 
were published by its faculties, the de- 
partment of philosophy led by Cardinal 
Mercier being particularly active. The 
ruthless destruction of this university in- 
sures its future immortality, for the 
spirit of the university triumphed over 
such destruction, and already a new and 
greater Louvain is rising on the ruins of 
the old. 

The illustration of negro folksongs 
given by a quartette of local musicians, 
under the leadership of Melville C. Bry- 
ant, an instructor of music in the Evans- 
ville schools, was most interesting. Mr 
Bryant gave a brief history of these folk- 
songs of the south. It was very inform- 
ing and most interesting. The quartette 
sang several typical selections, respond- 
ing to repeated encores. Evansville li- 
brary has opened the auditorium of the 
colored branch for the students of this 
music and has built up for them an ex- 
tensive library of folksongs of all na- 
tions. 

Miss May Massee, editor of The 
Booklist, presented a most interesting 
paper contrasting the conditions sur- 
rounding the children of yesterday 
with those of today. She emphasized 
the spaciousness of that earlier life, 
with time for the leisurely enjoyment 
of a good book and for receptiveness to 
its message, tho the latter was pre- 
sented in no such attractive form as 
are the children’s classics of today. 

Mr Louis J. Bailey, agent of the New 
York dispatch office of the A. L. A. 
war service, gave an account of the 
wide and very special service which 
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had been performed by furnishing tech- 
nical books during the war and the prob- 
lems that still remain of furnishing 
technical books for the returned sol- 
diers. Publications to date include a 
list of 1,000 technical and 500 business 
books; a letter to the laboring man, 
printed in all prominent trade journals ; 
a similar letter applying to technical 
and business schools, to which it was 
sent; a brief article urging the use of 
the local library, which was printed 
in a great number of foreign language 


papers; it has obtained the translation 


of many foreign books and has suc- 
ceeded in having the authorities recom- 
mend that labor on strike use the pub- 
lic library during their leisure. He 
wanted united effort from the libraries 
to help young “drifters” among the 
workers away from blind alley jobs to 
permanent trades, by pushing techni- 
cal and vocational books whenever pos- 
sible, especially by encouraging the 
growth of special libraries along the 
lines of community interests. 
President Hadley advised duplica- 
tion of good titles on vocational sub- 
jects rather than the purchase of many 
titles; urged the cultivation of ac- 
quaintance with technical workers, 
who can give worth while opinions on 
books along their special lines, advo- 
cated a labor member on _ library 
boards where the labor element is 
strong, to neutralize the tendency to 
aristocratic control of libraries; and 
pointed out the wide possibilities of a 
reading room in the local labor temple, 
with constantly changing deposits and 
a librarian who should be responsive to 
labor needs, able to get books to the 
men needing them, and to bring the 
labor point of view to the library. 
Mr Utley announced the printed 
publication in various languages of a 
list of vocational books, compiled by 
the A. L. A., and emphasized the fact 
that the A. L. A. can only back up the 
efforts of the individual library which 
holds the real power for advancing this 
work. Miss Ahern supplemented with 
anecdotes of the eagerness of the sol- 
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diers overseas for books and the wide 
range of their demands. 

At the business meeting various in- 
terests of the association were dis- 
cussed as well as relationships within 
the state. A resolution on .salaries 
urged all boards of library trustees to 
work for an increase of appropriations 
which will permit the payment of such 
salaries as will retain in the library 
service library workers who are forced 
by sheer necessity into other fields 
where compensation constitutes a just 
return for scholarship and professional 
training. 

Grateful recognition of the courtesy 
and hospitality of the Evansville com- 
mittees and librarians was voted by 
resolution. 

President Chalmers Hadley of the 
A. L. A. presented the A. L. A. en- 
larged program, emphasizing the thir- 
teen principal points which the pro- 
gram covers Mr Hadley stated that 
so far as he knew there was no inten- 
tion at present to remove the head- 
quarters from Chicago to New York. 
He closed with an earnest plea for 
hearty support of the A. L. A. Others 
who spoke on the topic were: Miss 
Ahern, Mr Bailey and Mr Utley. 

One of the delightful evenings was 
that furnished by Miss Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse, the well known anthologist 
of modern poetry, who presented the 
topic, “Irish poets and nationalism.” 
Her subject was illustrated by readings 
from Yeats, Synge and A. E. She said 
that this poetical renaissance was but 
one aspect of the rise of Irish national- 
ism, the other two most prominent 
manifestations of the national spirit 
being in drama and the agricultural re- 
vival. She paid high tribute to Lady 
Gregory and Sir Horace Plunkett, 
whose practical abilities had enabled 
these new voices to be heard and given 
international audience. She pointed 
out the longing for liberty expressed 
by all the Irish poets, and the peculiar 
delicacy.and ethereal quality of its ex- 
pression. 

The last day of the convention was 
the treat of the occasion. The little 


town of New Harmony in Posey 
county, about 35 miles from Evans- 
ville, is perhaps the most interesting 
point in Indiana. There is neither 
time nor place here to say why this is 
so, but the town is becoming more and 
more a point of interest to historians. 
About 125 took the special train in the 
morning and were met at New Har- 
mony by the citizens with autos and 
taken for a view of historical buildings 
and sights of the town. After dinner 
a very enjoyable program’ was pre- 
sented at the community auditorium, 
where brief speeches concerning the 
town and the library, interspersed 
with delightful music by local musi- 
cians, made an enjoyable afternoon. 
Tea was served later at the historic 
Fauntleroy house, where the first wo- 
men’s club in America was organized. 
The genial spirit of hospitality as 
shown by the hosts of New Harmony 
added a charming glow to the impres- 
sions of the day. In token of their ap- 
preciation, the association voted a gift 
of $50 to the maintenance fund of the 
Fauntleroy house, recently purchased 
by the Indiana federation of women’s 
clubs. 

The last evening of the association 
was devoted to a “stunt party” at the 
hotel, that was rare and almost racy. 

The following officers for 1920 were 
elected: President, Margaret A. Wade, 
Anderson ; vice-president, W. M. Hep- 
burn, Purdue university, Lafayette; 
secretary, Lulu M. Miesse, Noblesville; 
treasurer, Esther McNitt, Indiana state 
library. 


[From report by Elizabeth C. Ronan, 


secretary. | 

Minnesota—The twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota library 
association was held in Minneapolis, 
November 6-7. The general theme was 
the Co-ordination of schools and pub- 
lic libraries. Under the new state edu- 
cational organization, the library has 
been made a division of the department 
of education. 

A round-table on county library ex- 
tesion was conducted Thursday after- 
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noon by Miss Baldwin. The conclu- 
sion reached was that the county li- 
brary system is the most economical 
way of supplying the book needs of 
scattered communities. Reports of the 
county work from over the state were 
most gratifying and discussion showed 
that the libraries were, in addition to 
their book service, valuable as com- 
munity welfare centers. Harriet A. 
Wood, lately gone to Minnesota from 
Oregon, pointed out the helpful con- 
struction of the county work in Mult- 
nomah county, Oregon, much of which 
can be assimilated by the work in Min- 
nesota. 

Simultaneously the library _ trus- 
tees held a meeting under the direc- 
tion of Mr Merrill of Hutchinson. 
A paper by Mrs Lafond of Little Falls 
discussed the trustees’ financial respon- 
sibilties. The key-note of discussion 
semed to be the adoption of the budget 
system. A number of trustees related 
how their appropriation was raised, 
sometimes doubled, by printing their 
budgets in the papers just before the 
meeting of the Board of tax levy, and 
then by the members of the library 
board interviewing members of the 
city council. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the librarian should al- 
ways meet with the trustees, and 
should know the financial situation of 
her library. Other questions relating 
to finance, of interest both to trustees 
and librarians, were discussed. 

At a business meeting a_ resolution 
was adopted that the association 
strongly urge all libraries to adopt the 
budget system as the most effective 
and business-like way of providing the 
necessary library funds. A resolution 
appointing a standing committee on 
certification and standardization of li- 
braries, to be made up by one member 
of a large library, one from a small li- 
brary, one from the department of edu- 
cation, one from the university and one 
from the normal school, to be appoint- 
ed by the president, was adopted. 

The session on Thursday evening 
was devoted to Library War Service 
with talks by some of those who par- 


ticipated. Miss Countryman spoke on 
the work of the war council; Miss Pat- 
ten, Miss Carey and Miss Earhart on 
hospital libraries; Miss Stearns on the 
Hoboken dispatch office, where she 
broke all records by shipping 52 boxes 
in one day; Miss Rosholt on work 
overseas, where fortune-telling was 
more in demand than books. 

The principle address of the evening 
was given by Mr Adam Strohm of De- 
troit, who pointed out that the future 
program should help to create a na- 
tional public opinion, for on that, the 
destiny of our republic depends; to 
safeguard our national honor, promises 
must be made good and articles of 
faith must be binding. The individual 
must have opportunity to form his 
own judgment, but the order and liberty 
of the world rests upon principles that 
are the fruit of human experience, and 
these principles should be maintained by 
the people themselves, not by superim- 
posed force. He suggested that the A. 
L. A. adopt the motto, “Let us finish our 
task.” The welfare and recognition of 
the A. L. A. are of very incidental con- 
sideration. “We must be faithful but 
not famous. Let us hoist our pennant 
and lay our course with that noble pur- 
pose in view.” 

The round-table on Thursday morn- 
ing was conducted by Miss Wood on 
the co-ordination of school and public 
libraries. The State commissioner of 
education, Mr McConnell, explained 
the new educational organization. In 
the new program providing $2,700,000 
for state aid to schools, libraries are not 
included. This he thought unsound. 
If a library is an educator, it has as 
much right to be paid for from the cen- 
tral agency as schools have. Any school 
maintaining an agricultural or domes- 
tic science department gets a subsidy. 
In his opinion if it maintains a library, 
it should also receive the subsidy. 
Last year, the legislature voted $8,- 
000,000 for schools and $35,000 for 
school libraries, and the amount for li- 
braries had not all been spent. Mr 
McConnell made the plea for greater 
devotion on the part of those develop- 
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ing school libraries particularly, and 
closed by saying that the Department 
of Education will put at the disposi- 
tion of libraries, the force of law and 
a big organization. 

A number of the librarians present 
told how they had worked out co- 
ordination betwen school and _ public 
libraries, where a school library served 
also as a public library, and a_ public 
library served as a school library. A 
text-book collection in the high school 
is not duplicated in the library, and 
teachers may borrow books for long 
periods for school use. The state law 
provides that library aid is available 
for every building in the city or asso- 
ciated rural school as follows: for one 
teacher, $10; for two teachers, $20, and 
for more than two teachers, $25; pro- 
vided an equal amount is spent by the 
district. Attention was called to the fact 
that among welfare and associated agen- 
cies the library is not counted as a force 
in community plans. 

Miss Robinson of St. Paul public 
library told of the splendid co-opera- 
tion betwen the school and library in 
that system. Miss Clark of Hibbing, 
gave a most interesting account of the 
public library bus. This is a cozy li- 
brary building on wheels, heated and 
electric-lighted, bought by  Stuntz 
township. The books were bought by 
the Hibbing library and nineteen sta- 
tions are visited every week. The li- 
brary bus goes from 11:30 to 5:30 and 
from 6:30 to 9:00. Many interesting 
anecdotes were told of the association 
and discussions with the people served 
from the library bus. Many of these 
people are foreigners. 

Miss Baldwin showed the valuation 
of each county, the amount appropri- 
ated for county library extension and 
the amount that would be available if 
the one mill tax could be obtained. 
There was a striking discrepancy be- 
tween the hundreds now spent and the 
many thousands that should be spent, 
and under the new law may be so au- 
thorized by the boards of county com- 
missioners. Education of these boards 
was urged, 


- In the book symposium by Miss 
Wood of St. Paul, she stressed books 
on “The new education.” She empha- 
sized particularly Dewey’s “My peda- 
gogic creed” as something not only for 
teachers but for every social being to 
tie to. 

Miss Lewis of Fergus Falls stressed 
the value of “books that are not 
books.” The British Museum library 
calls any printed publication of 100 
pages or less a pamphlet. Most mod- 
ern libraries call unbound material of 
any description a pamphlet. There is 
a large mass of this material which 
takes time, patience and intelligence to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. In 
a number of ways current material 
may be used to attract the attention of 
the public. 

Miss Ames, director of work with 
children in the Minneapolis public li- 
brary, discussed new and worth-while 
books for children. She spoke highly 
of the Twin books by Lucy F. Perkins, 
as setting a high standard of books for 
children, just beginning to read stories. 
Much information is given without 
spoiling the story. A distinct addition 
to historical stories is Miss Lamprey’s 
“In the days of the guilds.” They 
breathe the very spirit of the time of 
Henry II. Telling of the industries 
and arts, they will awaken fresh inter- 
est in the life of the Middle Ages. 
Mace and Baldwin’s “Story of old Eu- 
rope and young America” is the best 
of the books giving a European _back- 
ground for American history. 

Miss McGregor of the St. Paul chil- 
dren’s department told of her bird and 
flower contests and aroused great in- 
terest. She illustrated her talk with a 
number of attractive posters which 
she had used. 

Miss Powell gave proof in her paper 
that poetry has taken a strong hold on 
popular interest. The meeting closed 
with readings by Mr Garns of typical 
poems by some of the American sec- 
tional poets to the great delight of the 
audience. 

A librarian of a normal school wrote 
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out a list of the things that she would 
like to do if she “had her ruthers.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miriam FE. Carey, St. Paul; 
first vice-president, Harriet Wood, St. 
Paul; second vice-president, Sara E. 
Le Crone, Faribault; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret Hickman, Eveleth; fifth 
member of the executive board, Mrs 
Blanchard. 


New Jersey—A meeting of: the New 
Jersey library association was held at 
the Reid memorial library in Passaic, 
Thursday, October 16. 

Mr R. D. Benson, president of the 
Passaic public library, in welcoming 
the association, emphasized particu- 
larly moving pictures, and community 
singing at the Reid memorial library 
on Sundays—an afternoon meeting for 
mothers and children and an evening 
meeting for people over 12 years of 
age. 

Dr Van Hoesen called attention to 
two exhibits, one from the A. L. A., 
suggesting means of effective library 
service for discharged soldiers, sailors 
and marines, and one from the State 
museum, showing articles made in the 
devastated regions of France. 

The first paper, “Increased appropri- 
ations for added efficiency,” was given 
by Mr Arthur C. Mack, president of 
the Board of Trustees, Edgewater free 
library. Mr Mack spoke of the in- 
creased cost of running expenses and 
the necessity for higher salaries to 
meet an increase of 103 per cent in liv- 
ing expenses. He said that the present 
New Jersey library law, which provides 
for one-third of a mill on each dollar 
with an additional one-sixth of a mill 
at the option of the municipality, will 
not, in most cases, yield an adequate 
income for a library at this time. 

The A. L. A. resolution for increased 
salaries was read by the secretary. 

Miss Askew said that it will be al- 
most impossible to get the state library 
law changed if a mandatory increase is 
asked, but that it may be possible to get 
a permissive increase. A committee of 
five trustees was appointed to draft a 
bill for increased library appropria- 


tions and to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the New Jersey legislature. 

Miss Hackett spoke of the pleasure 
of library work as compared with any 
other profession and of the obligation 
of each librarian to bring the matter 
of library finance and library salaries 
to the attention of the local city au- 
thorities. On Mr George’s motion, the 
New Jersey public library commission 
was asked by the New Jersey library 
association to give publicity to the A. 
L. A. resolution for increased salaries 
by sending it to each library board in 
the state. 

Dr Van Hoesen summed up in a 
few words the meaning of propaganda 
literature, and the kinds of propa- 
ganda—religious, political, national, in- 
ternational, accident prevention, health, 
civic improvement, industrial, Bol- 
shevist, thrift, socialist, vocational 
GEC, CEC: .CtC: 

Professor A. L. Frothingham, of 
Princeton, a member of the National 
Security league, in speaking about 
“Propaganda literature, how to get and 
use it,” said that every live movement 
has propaganda back of it. Professor 
Frothingham limited his talk to the 
so-called “red” propaganda. This, he 
said, falls into four classes. First, pe- 
riodicals dealing with current events 
and their interpretation. Second, hand 
books. Third, pamphlets relating in 
full important events from the radical 
point of view. Fourth, leaflets and 
dodgers printed for special occasions. 
This literature must be reckoned with 
and he advised libraries to collect it and 
display it. He suggested that the li- 
braries get speakers to discuss radical 
movements and to tell about various 
types of literature and what they stand 
for. ° 

In her paper on “Propaganda litera- 
ture, how to care for it in the library,” 
Miss Winser spoke of the difficulty of 
judging the importance of any new 
question and made a strong plea for 
keeping in every library material on 
both sides of every question. ~ 

Discussion from the floor brought 
out the question of whether some prop- 
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aganda literature is dangerous, whether 
libraries in displaying it seem to be 
vouching for it, whether trustees and 
librarians can know how to judge 
which side is right, and whether in a 
public library they have a right to 
show one side and decide against the 
other. 

Mr Dana spoke about the New Jer- 
sey plan for distribution of pamphlets 
by the commission, and about the en- 
larged A. L. A. program. 

Miss Letitia Jenkins, of the Passaic 
Y. W. C. A. spoke about the codpera- 
tion of libraries in Americanization 
work. She emphasized particularly 
the need for books about America in 
foreign languages and for lectures and 
moving pictures in libraries. 

Miss Peters spoke briefly about the 
Americanization work of the Public li- 
brary of Bayonne. This library has 
established a foreign branch, has cir- 
culated books thru community reading 
rooms, has started reading clubs, has 
issued certificates to people who have 
read books on selected lists and has 
furnished textbooks and supplement- 
ary reading for Y. W. C. A. courses. 
The librarian has spoken before clubs 
and has directed their reading. 

Miss Pratt spoke briefly about the 
work of the Passaic public library, 
which has its librarian’s office and a 
circulating library in the City Hall, has 
branches in rented stores, with the 
show windows used for advertising, 
and has a well developed high school 
library. 

Members of the association were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the Passaic 
library and in the afternoon were taken 
by automobile to visit the branches. 


North Carolina—The twelfth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina library 
association was held November 19-20 
at Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Annie F. Petty, of the North 
Carolina college for women gave the 
association some “Echoes from the 
American Library Association confer- 
ence held in Asbury Park.” Her re- 
port of the work in the training camps 
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and the war work of the A. L. A. was 
most interesting. 

“Standardization, service and_ sal- 
ary” was the subject of a paper by J. 
P. Breedlove of Trinity college, in 
which he recommended a standardiza- 
tion of service by the libraries of the 
different cities and towns of the state. 
He believed that the librarian should 
not be chosen in the haphazard man- 
ner, too often the rule of the past, but 
that a trained man or woman should 
be put in charge of the libraries. In 
raising the standard of the librarians 
and the libraries the salaries would 
have to be increased. 

Miss Ernestine Noa, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, told of the So- 
cial service library which Dr E. C. 
Branson and his associates have col- 
lected at Chapel Hill. This collection 
of information on all kinds of subjects, 
from railroads to the mortality among 
infants, census reports and income 
tax, or the country church and house- 
hold economics in the rural districts 
has been assembled for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding North Carolina people 
to understand themselves and_ the 
state. It is a library unusual in its 
nature, but so collected that the whole 
or any part may be mobilized to meet 
any current need. 

The association was delighted to 
hear Mrs Minnie Leatherman Blan- 
ton, who brought a message full of en- 
thusiasm on “Library needs of North 
Carolina.” She urged that the library 
association be made stronger by ap- 
pointing a special committee to enlist 
the interest of every librarian in the 
state and a committee to map out fu- 
ture policies for the association. More 
publicity for the libraries, better con- 
ception of the function of a library, 
larger appropriations, better salaries 
and county extension work with coun- 
ty libraries as the units for this ex- 
tension were suggested. 

“The college library and reconstuc- 
tion” was the subject of the discus- 
sion of the College Library section, 
with an introduction by Mrs Ethel 
Taylor Crittenden of Wake Forest. 
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Dr Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the 
University of N. C. discussed “The 
new conception of the library.” Mrs 
Blanton discussed “The  layman’s 
point of view,” and there was a round- 
table discussion on “Solving reconstruc- 
tion problems in the library.” Those 
taking part were Mr Cruikshank, St. 
Mary’s School, Mrs Williamson, of the 
State college and J. P. Breedlove, Trin- 
ity college. 

The topics under discussion at the 
public library section were “Co-opera- 
tion with club women,” Miss Mary 
Faison DeVane, Goldsboro public li- 
brary; “Publicity methods,’ Miss 
Pamela Bynum, Winston-Salem _ pub- 
lic library; and ‘Free material,’ Miss 
Mary B. Palmer, Secretary of the li- 
brary commission. 

The last session was devoted to a 
book symposium led by Mrs J. S. At- 
kinson, Raney library, Raleigh. H. P. 
Coor, head of the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene of the State board of health, dis- 
cussed the sex eduction campaign be- 
ing conducted by the Government in 
co-operation with the State. The li- 
brarians heartily endorsed the cam- 
paign and agreed to co-operate in it. 
The association went on record as ad- 
vocating that the State library com- 
mission and the State department of 
education outline a policy for the up- 
building and administration of the li- 
braries of the state-supported high 
schools of the state. The association 
also endorsed the policy of establish- 
ing a system of county libraries for the 
state and pledged itself to work for the 
enactment of legislation to this end. 

The hospitality offered by Raleigh 
was most gracious and enjoyable. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs Ethel Taylor Critten- 
den, Wake Forest; first vice-president, 
Mrs J. S. Atkinson, Raleigh; second 
vice-president, Miss Pamela Bynum, 
Winston-Salem; secretary, Miss Carrie 
L. Broughton, Raleigh; treasurer, Miss 
Eva Malone, Durham. 

Pennsylvania— The first meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club for the year 


1919-1920 was held at the H. Josephine 
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Widener branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, on November 10. Mr. 
Hewitt, the president, in the chair. 
The speaker of the evening was Har- 
old S. Loeb, whose address on the His- 
tory and development of the book-plate, 
was thoroly delightful. The slides used 
were copies made from Mr Loeb’s own 
collection of book-plates, among which 
was the earliest known book-plate, de- 
signed by Albrecht Durer in 1500. The 
audience was shown several humorous 
book-plates, one of which bears the leg- 
end, “Go ye rather to them that sell and 
buy for yourselves’; another, “Book- 
keeping taught in three words—never 
lend them.” Of particular interest to 
Pennsylvanians was the book-plate of 
William Penn, dated 1703, and bearing 
the inscription Dum clarum teneam. Mr 
Loeb’s address was most instructive and 
of special appeal to librarians. An in- 
formal reception followed the meeting. 
Martua LEE Coptin, 
Secretary. 


Providence Staff Association 

As a result of the enthusiasm gained 
at the A. L. A. at Asbury Park this 
year, the members of the staff of the 
Providence public library met in July 
to form a Staff association along the 
lines adopted by the New York Public 
Library staff association. So well was 
the plan received that over 90 per cent 
of the members of the staff have al- 
ready joined. 

The aim, as stated in the constitu- 
tion, is “to advance the interests of the 
library and to promote the _ profes- 
sional, cultural, educational, economic, 
and social relations of its members.” 

The officers elected for the year are: 
President, Marion Emsley Hawes; 
vice-president, Bertha H. Lyman; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Amy C. Wilbur. 

The first fall meeting was held Nov. 
6, 1919- when Mr Foster gave a short 
talk in which he said, “I have observed 
with very great pleasure the formation 
and development of this association. 
Such an association as this can be of 
very great service, | am sure. As far 
as the librarian is concerned, he wishes 
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to assure you that it is a very real 
thing when he finds his efforts carried 
into more fruitful lines of work by the 
interested, intelligent efforts of co- 
workers.” 

Dr Augustus M. Lord, a member of 
the Board of Trustees, gave a fascinat- 
ing paper on “An accidental pilgrimage 
to the Isle of Man.” This was fol- 
lowed by delightful readings from the 
poems of Thomas Edward Brown. 

One of the activities of the winter 
is to be a course of lectures on foreign 
literature by Miss Frances Lucas, prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln school. 

Amy C. WILBuR, 
Secretary. 





Interesting Things in Print 

The Public library of St. Louis has 
isued a list of books on “Occupations 
for invalids.” This is something 
which all libraries will find helpful. 

The Public library of the District of 
Columbia has listed an annotated and 
graded catalog of books for use in the 
schools of Washington City. The list 
is arranged by subject and has an in- 
dex. 

The Bulletin of the Vermont library 
commission for December contains a 
very complete and praiseworthy outline 
for studying a community in order to 
render better library service, prepared by 
Grace Stingly. This is a piece of work 
so universally needed among libraries, 
large and small, that the A. L. A. would 
have done well to have sent it broadcast 
thruout the country. 

The November number of the Library 
Bulletin, State college of Washington, is 
devoted to material on the “Interscholas- 
tic high school debate,” which is being 
worked up in that state on the question, 
“Resolved, That the immigration of for- 
eign laborers into the United States 
should be prohibited for at least eight 
years.” There is a surprisingly large 
amount of material included. 

The Tacoma public library has taken 
advantage of the effort of the work 
for American organization in that city 
to get in touch with the new citizens. 


A very cordial invitation has been 
printed, with directions as to how to 
use the library, and this invitation is 
handed to each applicant for naturali- 
zation at the court house. The reverse 
side of the invitation has lists of books 
under the titles, Some books for new 
Americans, Books’ for beginners, 
Books for more advanced readers. 


The Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce Journal for October contains an 
article of several pages setting forth 
the value of what is termed the fine 
work of the Goodwyn Institute library. 

The year book 1919-1920 for this li- 
brary has just been issued for this sea- 
son and deals largely with the work 
of the library during the last three 
years during which time the book was 
not isseud. The report was most satis- 
factory as a record of information, ser- 
vice and_statistics, and as outlining the 
development of the library as a factor 
of great value in the community. 

The Public library of Newark, New 
Jersey, has issued a historical outline 
of the development of that city, under 
the title, “Newark’s last fifteen years, 
1904-1919.” It spells development of 
all sorts, measured in figures of large 
size, and extension of activities of every 
sort. The volume is a splendid expo- 
sition of continuous development gen- 
erally. Library extension does not 
seem to have reached public apprecia- 
tion. One regrets that the “insuffi- 
ciency of funds” was able in 1918 to 
close the seven general branch libra- 
ries, developed between 1900-1915. A 
city of 430,000 can hardly be reached 
with adequate library service without 
branch libraries. 

The 1919 edition of the “Book shelf 
for boys and girls,” is the work of li- 
braries specially interested in juvenile 
hooks. The first 10 pages of the “Book 
shelf” contain a_ selection made by 
Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
children’s department of the Brooklyn 
public library. Miss Hunt’s wide repu- 
tation for careful selection is supported 
here by her description of the fairy 
tales, stories of outdoors, poetry, 
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myths and folktales. The selection of 
books for older boys and girls was 
done by Miss Marian Cutter, of the 
Public library of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. There are 14 pages filled with ma- 
terial of every kind for the restless age 
of inquiry of boys and girls. The rest 
of the “Book shelf” consists of titles of 
books for Boy Scouts, edited by Frank- 
lin K. Mathiews, chief scout librarian. 
The “Book shelf” is issued by the 
Publishers’ Weekly, and may be _ ob- 
tained from the book sellers. 

Dr T. W. Koch is never anything if 
not thoro, so we expected to find the 
whole story in picking up his last vol- 
ume, Books in the war—The romance 
of Library War Service, and the ex- 
pectation was certainly fulfilled. Its 
378 pages are crammed full of what 
everybody did and said and _ wanted 
during those strenuous days. Dr Koch 
does not confine his story to books 
alone. No phase of activity, or leisure 
for that matter, no group of peoples or 
persons engaged in the welfare of “the 
boys,” but are treated with respect 
and often times with kindly humor. 
While the work of the A. L. A. both 
at home and abroad claims the greater 
part of his theme, still he pays tribute 
to the efforts of the English in camp, 
in-hospitals and in prisons, in providing 
for the comfort and needs of their sol- 
diers. This compilation of bits of 
real history, verses, letters, stories, in- 
spirational narrative, all combined 
without a great deal of attention to 
sequence or relation except to drive 
home a point, makes a storehouse of 
facts from which the future history of 
this great war may be told. 

The volume contains a large num- 
ber of illustrations evidently from per- 
sonal photographs which add no little 
interest to the story. 

The last issue of the Canadian Book- 
man has a most pleasing appraisal of the 
late Charles H. Gould, librarian of Magill 
university, by Prof Colby. It is a re- 
strained but eloquent review of one 
whose gentle demeanor hid a multitude 
of fine, strong characteristics. 


News Letter From Canada 

The library school held under the 
auspices of the Public library section 
of the Education department of On- 
tario was a great success. It was a 
three months’ intensive course closing 
on December 6. There were 40 stu- 
dents. It was under the general direc- 
tion of Mr W. O. Carson, inspector of 
public libraries for the province of 
Ontario and under the immediate di- 
rection of Miss Gertrude Boyle, M.A. 
of the Toronto public library. The in- 
structors were drawn from that li- 
brary but the students had the added 
advantage of having special talks from 
Miss Eastman of Cleveland, Miss Rath- 
bone of Brooklyn, Miss Richardson of 
Genesee normal school and Canadians 
such as Mr Landon of London, Mr 
Barnett of Western university, the 
secretary of the Library association 
and Mr Sykes of Ottawa. 

Gerhard R. Lomer, M. A., has been 
appointed librarian of McGill univer- 
sity to succeed the late C. H. Gould. 
Mr Lomer is a graduate of McGill, a 
post graduate of Columbia and will be 
a worthy sucessor to Mr Gould. 

The influence of the library school 
is penetrating even into college cir- 
cles. Victoria college has taken one of 
this year’s graduates and Trinity col- 
lege is considering such a step. Wes- 
tern university already has one of the 
graduates. 

There is a distinct rumor that there 
may be some startling changes in the 
library of the Dominion government 
at Ottawa. Any change would be an 
improvement. 

Mr Carson will begin his library in- 
stitutes in January. Instead of hold- 
ing them by counties he chooses rail- 
way centres and so has larger groups 
for longer times at less expense. 

There was an élection in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The United Farmers 
triumphed over the old line parties 
and so we have a Farmers Govern- 
ment. It is all right for library de- 
velopment so our advanced program 
goes ahead. 
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The librarians are in the book bus- 
iness in real earnest. Miss Saxe of 
Westmount has written a_ specially 
attractive book called “The little cous- 
in from Quebec.” Mr E. T. Caswell, 
secretary-treasurer of the Toronto 
public library has just issued a book of 
portraits and reproductions of the man- 
uscript of poems of a number of Can- 
adian poets. It is called “Canadian 
poets and their songs.” One in par- 
ticular is of more than local interest, 
viz. Converse who wrote “What a friend 
we have in Jesus.” 

Mr George H. Locke, the chief li- 
brarian has fulfilled his promise to put 
on paper the famous Canadian stories 
of early times and the book is called, 
“When Canada was New France.” It 
went to a second printing in six weeks. 

Picture after picture is re-created and the 
men who made this history, Cartier, Cham- 
plain, and La Salle, stand out as compelling 
and picturesque figures. 

Mr Locke emphasizes the fact, that in this 
maternalistic day, the qualities of dauntless 
courage, resource and enterprise, the unselfish 
devotion and high ideals, the simple strenuous 
life led by such men is worthy of our interest 
and emulation.—4 review. 

* * OK 


Collingwood is having great success 
with its story hours in charge of vol- 
untary workers. There is a commit- 
tee of four ladies who will make them- 
selves responsible for this work until 
such time as the local library has 
funds enough to provide for a_ chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

* OR Ok 


Miss Lillian Smith, M. A., the head 
of the children’s department of the To- 
ronto public library contributed an es- 
pecially able article on children’s books 
for modern days to the January num- 
ber of the Canadian Bookman. By 
the way, we wonder how many libra- 
ries in the United States are acquainted 
with this publication. It is issued 
quarterly and its office of publication 
is the quaint little village of Ste. Anne- 
de-Bellevue, the scene of Tom Moore's 
famous “Canadian boat-song.” 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The library school of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta, opened on Septem- 
ber 15, with nine students, with the fol- 
lowing states represented: Georgia, 4; 
North Carolina, 2; Alabama, 2; Ten- 
nessee, 1. While the enrollment is a 
little below normal the class has en- 
tered upon its work with an earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm that is reassuring 
for the future. After two years of un- 
certainty and unrest the atmosphere 
seems to be clearing and the necessity 
of adequate training and preparation 
for sustained work realized. 

TomMMIE Dora BarKER, 
Director. 
California state library 

During the month several outside 
lectures were given. J. C. Whitman, 
chief examiner of the State Civil Ser- 
vice commission, gave a sketch of the 
organization of California state govern- 
ment, and explained the development 
and purpose of civil service. George 
Wharton James, of Pasadena, gave a 
most enjoyable talk on California liter- 
ature. Mr Pease, as the second of his 
series of lectures, spoke on strategic 
economies, urging the librarian’s duty 
to present the best in literature on the 
great economic problems of the day. 
Professor Krehbiel, of Stanford uni- 
versity, spoke on “The content of life,” 
showing that understanding is to be 
desired rather than an accumulation of 
facts as the result of education. 

During the Red Cross drive the 
members of the class joined with the 
staff in giving the State library a 100 
per cent enrollment. 

Edna Bell, ’17, was married on Thanks- 
giving day to William Smith. 

Beatrice Brasefield, ’17, has resigned her 
position in the State library, to accept a 
position as assistant in the Siskiyou County 
tree library, Yreka. 

Estella De Ford, ’15, has been appointed 
librarian of the newly established Napa 
County free library, which begins opera- 
tion in January. Miss De Ford is now li- 
brarian of the Tehama County free library. 

Mrs Louise Jammé Harriss, ’15, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant in the Oakland 
free library, Oakland. 
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Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Eva Abrams, diploma 719, has been made 
librarian of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ruth E. Adamson, certificate 16, is as- 
sistant, Indiana State normal school, Terre 
Haute. 

Marion L. Audette, certificate 713, is su- 
pervisor of files, Treasury department, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Louise F. Bache, certificate ’14, has re- 
signed her position with the Signal Corps, 
Washington, to become a member of the 
editorial department, Junior Red _ Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Flora F. Carr, L. S. ’10-’11, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, of the Wasco County library, 
The Dalles, Oregon. 

Frances C. Darling, certificate ’17, is as- 
sistant in the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
Boston, Mass. 

Muriel S. Jordan, certificate ’14, has been 
made children’s librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Madison, Wis. 

Lilian C. Gates, diploma ’19, has been 
made assistant, Detroit public library. 

Lillian S. Malone is consultant on chil- 
dren’s books, Kaufmann’s Book Shop, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eva Wright Marion is doing reconstruc- 
tion work, Chateau Thierry, France. 

Helen M. Martin, certificate ’14, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian, Hughes 
high school, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Amena Pendleton, diploma ’05, is assist- 
ant librarian, Academy of the New Church 
library, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. 

Phyllis Price, certificate ’12, is first assist- 
ant, Alexander Hamilton institute library, 
New York City. 

Elizabeth N. Robinson, certificate ’06, has 
been made chief of school division, Public 
library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ruth Field Ruggles, special certificate ’05, 
is in charge of the extension work in the 
educational department, Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. She resigned from the 
Cleveland public library to devote her entire 
time to the work of the museum. 

Virginia Slagle, certificate ’15, was mar- 
ried to William Thomas Ham on Novem- 
ber 25, 1919. At home cards announce Pull- 
man, Washington. 

Rose D. Stuart, diploma 719, is librarian 
of the State normal school, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Blanche K. S. Wappat. diploma ’19, has 
been made librarian of the Carnegie insti- 
tute of technology, Pittsburgh. 

Saran C. N. Bocte, Principal. 


Cleveland public library 
The students of the W. R. library 
school and the members of the chil- 
dren’s department in the library here, 


joined the training class when the 
three talks given in December by Miss 
Clara \W. Hunt, superintendent of chil- 
dren’s department in the Brooklyn 
public library. Miss Hunt’s subjects 
were Library work with children: Does 
it pay’; Our children’s reading and 
America tomorrow; Personal relations 
of the staff with the children. Miss 
Hunt’s hearers are unanimous in their 
appreciation of her broad, human view- 
point, of her understanding of every- 
day problems, of the “workability” of 
her suggestions and of her delightful 
sense of humor. 

The name of Miss Helen May Bur- 
gess, Newton Center, Massachusetts, 
A. B. Vassar, 718; B. S., Simmons, 719, 
was omitted from the list of students 
last month. 

ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER, 
Director. 
Drexel Institute library school alumni notes 

Katharine E. Nagle has been ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge of the 
Wanamaker branch of the Free library 
of Philadelphia. 

The class of 1912 has a new mem- 
ber in the daughter of Mrs A. Dodd 
(Beatrice M. Abbott). 

Mrs J. H. Terry (Edith M. West 
06) has a small son. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Alumni association was held at the 
College club, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 4, preceded by a dinner with 18 
present. It was reported that the asso- 
ciation has lost two members in the 
past year, Alvaretta P. Abbott (’99) 
and Helen R. Shoemaker (12).  Let- 
ters were read from Mr Utley, in be- 
half of the A. L. A. thanking the so- 
ciety for its gift of $100 for reconstruc- 
tion work. This money was part of the 
interest money from the Alice Bertha 
Kroeger Memorial fund and was given 
in memory of Miss Kroeger. It was 
voted to give $50 for this same work, 
books for blind soldiers, during the 
coming year. 

The officers elected for the new year 
are as: follows: 

President, Miss Mary P. Farr; vice- 
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president, Miss Shryock; treasurer, 
Miss Perkins; secretary, Miss Trim- 
ble: Executive committee, Miss Stiles, 
Miss Keller and Miss Stanger. 

The monthly luncheons have been 
well attended. Alumni visiting in Phil- 
adelphia on the sixteenth of the month 
are urged to come to them. 

KATHERINE M. TRIMBLE, 
Secretary. 

It is the desire of the Alumni asso- 
ciation to bring its records up to date 
and to keep in touch with all graduates 
of the Drexel library school, whether 
members of the association or not. 
This can be accomplished if each 
graduate will send the latest informa- 
tion concerning herself to the presi- 
dent of the association, Miss Mary P. 
Farr, librarian-in-charge of the South- 
wark branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, and keep her informed of 
all changes made in the future. Fre- 
quent calls have come in the past years 
for librarians to fill positions. If gradu- 
ates would communicate with the 
president when a change of position 
is desired it might be possible to fill 
such positions with Drexel graduates. 
Records of Drexel library school grad- 
uates are also kept on file with George 
B. Utley at the A. L. A. headquarters 
and with Sarah C. N. Bogle, Carnegie 
library school, Pittsburgh. 

Mary P. Farr, 
President. 
University of Illinois 

The customary course in children’s 
literature has this year been given by 
Mrs Eva Cloud Taylor, formerly li- 
brarian of the Kewanee public library. 
Mrs Taylor’s engagement as _ special 
lecturer at the library school began on 
December 1, and will end on or about 
January 23. 

In common with many other insti- 
tutions in the Middle West, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois suffered disarrange- 
ment of its work during the fuel short- 
age. On December 5, the students 
were notified that exercises would be 
suspended one week from that time. 
On December 7, the administrative au- 
thorities advised the students to leave 
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town, following in alphabetical ar- 
rangement, in order that train service 
might not become congested. The first 
students ordered out were those from 
outside the state of Illinois, and as this 
would have affected the library school 
more seriously than any other part of 
the university, the director called a 
meeting of the students and faculty 
and laid the situation before the stu- 
dents. The classes voted almost unani- 
mously to remain during the week, and 
but one or two found it necessary to leave 
until university exercises had been 
entirely suspended. 
Los Angeles public library 

Registration for the open courses 1n- 
dicate that a number of librarians from 
the east as well as from California will 
take advantage of the lectures begin- 
ning January 12. 

The class of 1920 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mary L. Harris, 
Santa Anna, president; Marjorie Sil- 
verthorn, La Grande, Oregon, vice- 
president; Helene Conant, San Diego, 
secretary-treasurer. The class organi- 
zation has taken the form of a club 
which is to meet informally once a 
month. 

Of special interest during the month 
were the lectures by John Collier, di- 
rector of the Community centers in 
New York City, and Allan Abbott, 
professor of English in Teachers’ col- 
lege, Columbia. Mr Collier gave a keen 
analysis of the hbrary’s function in 
civic life. The school librarians and 
English teachers of the city were in- 
vited to hear Mr Abbott speak on The 
school library and the English teacher. 
After his lecture, tea was served in the 
School department, where a compre- 
hensive exhibit was displayed, show- 
ing the aids the library could give the 
English teacher, including illustrated 
editions of the classics, pictures, music, 
a model of Shakespeare’s theatre, and 
the N. E. A. collection of high school 
library scrap-books. 

New York public library 

The regular students have listened 

recently to Mr Frederick Goodell, who 
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has been in charge of the work of the 
Library War Service in the Newport 
News district, and who told of the ac- 
tivities under his direction; Mr Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., librarian of the Munie1- 
pal Reference branch of the New York 
public library, who spoke concerning 
the organization of his branch; Miss 
Bertha Dwyer, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Philippine library and 
museum, who gave an illustrated talk 
upon the progress of education in the 
Philippine Islands; and Miss Rena 
Reese, assistant librarian of the Den- 
ver public library, who told something 
of the library with which she is con- 
nected and the work it is doing in a 
non-industrial community. 

The programs for the open courses, 
which are to be offered in January, 
February and March, are now avail- 
able for distribution. Among the lec- 
turers are William W. Ellsworth, who 
was for many years an officer of the 
Century Company, on “Forty years of 


publishing”; John Foster Carr, di- 
rector of the Immigrant Publishing 
Society, “Books for foreigners.” J. B. 


Carrington, associate editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, will present “Modern 
illustration.” Guy E. Marion, Edward 
R. Hardy, Harrison W. Craver, Miss 
Anna Burns and Miss Eugenia \Wal- 
lace will present the subject of business 
libraries. 

The talks on book selection will be 
held on Thursday evenings at 7:30, 
and will be open to all who are in- 
terested. 

REECE, 
Principal. 


ERNEsT J. 


New York state library 

The following figures show the in- 
itial salaries received for the past five 
years by students leaving the School: 

The average salary for those leaving at 
the end of the first year was: for 10 in 
1915, $786; for 23 in 1916, $926; for 7 in 1917, 
$891; for 17 in 1918, $963; for 5 in 1919, 
$1,042. 

The average salary for those leaving at 
the end of the second year was: for 15 in 
1915, $996; for 15 in 1916, $960; for 9 in 
1917, $1,131; for 15 in 1918, $1,220; for 9 in 
1919, $1,341. 

These figures emphasize afresh the 
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uniform experience of 30 years that the 
students who take the full course of 
two years not only receive appreciably 
larger initial salaries but more rapid 


advancement to more important and 
responsible posts than are held by one 
year students. 

While they show a gratifying in- 
crease for the past two years, yet 
these increases are far from mecting 


the added cost of living nor are they 
as great either in proportion or in sub- 
stance as increases in salaries in many 
other professions. They must be still 
higher. 

Miss Harriet R. Peck, ‘04, recently 
presented the school with a collection 
of about 250 volumes and 500 pam- 
phlets on bibliography and library econ- 
omy from the private library of her 
father, the late A. L. Peck. The school 
greatly appreciates having this collec- 
tion not only because it will supple- 
ment its present collection in these 
subjects, but also because of its 
happy relations in the past with Mr 
Peck who was a frequent visitor and 
lecturer at the school. 

On November 22, Miss Mabel H. 
Rich, representing the [Educational 
Staff of the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., gave a demonstration in which she 
showed in a very interesting way the 
possibilities connected with the use of 
the Victrola in library work. 

The Class of 1921 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, May Shep- 
ard; vice-president, Anna IX. Abel; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Julia C. Carter. 

Julia A. C. Kerr was married on 
November 29 to William Cecil McCar- 
thy. 

: Pratt institute 

The course in Survey of the field be- 
gins with the early history and pi- 
oneers of the A. L. A., and we plan 
to have a reminiscent talk from Mr 
s3owker coincide with this awakened 
interest. His coming this year was 
marked by another happy coincidence, 
—the hanging of a beautiful portrait of 
Miss Plummer, an artistic enlargement 
of an excellent likeness which Mr 
Bowker’s previous. generosity in re- 
turning our honorarium made possible 
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Three lectures on story telling have 
been given by Miss Anna Tyler of the 
New York public library preliminary 
to an elective course in story telling to 
be conducted by Miss Lovell during 
the second term. Eight or nine stu- 
dents have elected this course. 

Miss Marian Cutter, ’18, has re- 
signed the position of children’s li- 
brarian at Bridgeport, Conn., and has 
opened a book store for children’s 
books at 2 East Thirty-first Street, 
New York. Miss Cutter has an excel- 
lent selection of children’s books and 
her knowledge of them is put freely at 
the disposal of the purchasing public. 
We are watching this experiment with 
much interest and hopefulness. Miss 
Cutter is the third of our graduates to 
go into the book business within a 
year. 

JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Riverside, Cal. 

The Riverside Library Service 
school offers a course of fourteen 
weeks in intensive training under not- 
able experts from east and west. 

Louise B. Krause of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago, will teach the bus- 
iness library. 

Miss Virginia Fairfax of the Carna- 
tion Milk Products Co., Chicago, will 
teach filing and indexing in connection 
with reference work and office work. 

Miss Bertha Randall of Pittsburgh 
and Seattle, will teach cataloging and 
classification. 

Miss Della McGregor of St. Paul, 
Minn., will teach story telling and chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Mr W. Elmo Reavis of Los Angeles 
will teach book-binding and strength of 
material. 

Mr Daniels, Miss Dickson and Mrs 
Faulkner of the Riverside library staff 
are the other teachers. 

The announcements were published in 


November. 
J. F. DANIELs. 


Simmons college 
Batcheller, Margaret, ’15. Index and 
file clerk, Port Arthur Works of the 
Texas Company, Port Arthur, Texas. 
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Furst, Elsie M., 07. Married to Mr 
A. G. Kelly, Jr. 

Ingersoll, Helen, 07. On leave of 
absence from the Denver public li- 
brary, and is spending the year in the 
Cleveland public library, with the spe- 
cial object of studying the codperation 
between the schools and the library. 

Johnson, Ethel, 710. Has just been 
appointed Assistant commissioner of 
the Board of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts for three years. 

Nisbet, Lillian, ’14. Librarian, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Pratt, Catherine, °12.  Cataloger, 
Massachusetts state library, Boston, 
Mass. 

Raymond, Mary, °16. Assistant _li- 
brarian, Hispanic Society of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 

The Alumni association of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school, 
realizing the urgent need of interest- 
ing new workers in library service, is 
publishing a pamphlet entitled: “A 
call to Librarianship.” This pamph- 
let deals briefly with the opportunities 
and compensations of the work, and 
aims to interest capable and promising 
young people in the profession. The 
association hopes to publish from time 
to time other pamphlets of general li- 
brary interest which grow out of the 
activities of its members. 

Rosamond Frew, 718, has recently re- 
turned from France, after six months’ over- 
seas service with the A. L. A. War Service 
and the American Red Cross. She has not 
yet re-entered library work. 

Mary Gibbs is returning to the West after 
several months’ service with the A. L. A. 
War Service at Newport News, Virginia. 
She will probably accept a position on the 


Pacific Coast. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve 
In addition to the regular courses 
which continue thru the first semester, 
the course in Loan systems (six pe- 
riods) has been given by Miss Mary L. 
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Davis, librarian, Lorain branch, Cleve- 
land public library. 

Mr George B. Utley made a brief 
visit to the school and spoke on the 
“Enlarged program of the A. L. A.” 
Miss Adeline B. Zachert, superintend- 
ent of library extension, Rochester 
public library, spoke to the students on 
“Work with the schools” and to teach- 
ers and parents during “Better books 
week” in November, on “Books in the 
home.” Her inspiring messages were 
received with real enthusiasm by both 
audiences. 

The reception given by the faculty 
in honor of the class of 1920, Novem- 
ber 24, was attended by many of the 
graduates living in Cleveland and vi- 
cinity. It afforded many the first op- 
portunity to see the school in its new 
and commodious quarters. Two gradu- 
ates recently returned from overseas 
service, Viola B. Phillips, 14 and Gor- 
don W. Thayer, ’12, were present and 
told informally some of their experi- 
ences. » 

The rare books and manuscripts 
shown by Wilfrid M. Voynich of Lon- 
don, Eng., in his recent visit to Cleve- 
land afforded the students a rare op- 
portunity to see unusual examples of 
early printing and to hear Mr Voy- 
nich’s informing talk on his rare treas- 
ures. 

Miss Annie P. Dingham, Immigra- 
tion and Foreign Community secretary 
for the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. spoke on the work with foreign- 
born women, November 9. 

Recent changes of positions of gradu- 
ates are: 

Mildred F. Parson, ’07, file clerk, Quarter- 
masters corps, U. S. A., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, after nine months’ service with the 
A. E. F. 

Mabel M. Hawthorne, ’11, librarian, Oahu 
College library, Honolulu, has a year’s leave 
of absence, which she is spending at her 
home in Cambridge, Ohio, and in Cleveland. 

Laura A. Robson, ’12, librarian, Trinity 
County library, Weaverville, California. 

Cora Hendee, ’14, librarian, Public library, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ruth A. Brown ’14, librarian, Aluminum 
Castings Company, Cleveland. 

Muriel A. McArthur, 714, organizer, Hol- 
land library, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
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Katherine G. Marvin, 714, librarian, Bank- 
ers’ Statistics Corporation, New York. 

Viola B. Phillips, ’14, returned to position 
as assistant, librarian, Public library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, after seven months’ in overseas 
A. L. A. war service. 

Stella R. Glasgow, ’15, librarian, The Tel- 
egram, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Helen M. Ranson, ’15, branch reference 
assistant, Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Louise G. Adams, ’17, assistant, Kenyon 
College library, Gambier, Ohio. 

Emily Bird Smith, 718, librarian, Oak 
Bluff branch, Public library, Dallas, Texas. 

Jean B. Ritchie, ’19, branch librarian, 
Public library, Portland, Oregon. 

The marriage is announced of Winifred 
M. Fisher, ’18, to William McBeth, Cincin- 


nati. 
ALICE S. TYLER, 


Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The experiment has been tried this 
year of assigning subjects for bibliog- 
raphies in November, thus spreading 
the task of compiling them over a 
longer period, instead of restricting the 
work to the spring quarter. Profes- 
sors Ogg, Galpin, Ross, Cairns, and 
Gordon, of the University faculty, have 
proposed subjects this year and the 
students will have the added advantage 
of working under their direction. 

The course in story telling has 
started under the direction of Mrs 
Brady R. Jordan (Carnegie), the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Free library, 
Madison, Wis. Practice work in this 
course is elective and is being taken 
by 20 of the class. Mrs Caroline Bur- 
nite Walker has been engaged to give 
a series of lectures on children’s work 
January 14-24. These will be open to 
librarians of Wisconsin. 

As an exercise in indexing, the class 
assisted in preparing the index to the 
current volume of the [Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Special lectures have included two 
by Mr Dudgeon on the Work of the 
library commission and the Legislative 
reference library, and one on Traveling 
libraries by Mrs Davis, chief of the 
Traveling library department. These 
were followed by visits to the Library 
commission departments. In the Li- 
brary and community course, talks 
have been given on: The school, T. 
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Warrington Gosling, State department 
of public instruction; Boy scouts, R. A. 
Overholser, Madison Boy Scout ex- 
ecutive; Americanization, Prof Don 
D. Lescohier, Economics department 
of the University. 

Professor M. S. Slaughter of the 
Latin department of the University, 
told of his work as director of the Red 
Cross in Venice during war time. 

On Armistice day, classes were sus- 
pended to allow the students to attend 
the University convocation, at which 
Dr Paul S. Reinsch, former ambassa- 
dor to China, was the principal 
speaker. 

The class was especially invited to 
hear Dr John Walker Powell of the 
University Extension division lecture 
on The poetry of Rudyatd Kipling. 
Dr Powell has been engaged in edu- 
cational work with the A. E. F. in 
France, acting as the representative of 
the Educational commission on_ the 
General Staff. 

Mary A. Egan, ’13, has been appointed 
librarian of the Clinton (Iowa) public li- 
brary. 

Ruth S. Beech, ’18, was married Novem- 
ber 12, to Harry W. Field of Rice Lake, 
Wis. 

Gertrude Kelly, ’18, is librarian of the 
Public library, Hancock, Michigan. 

Province of Ontario 

Professional training in librarianship 
has taken hold splendidly. It is encour- 
aging to all who are interested in library 
advancement to see the response that is 
being made to all that has been said and 
done about library training. Library 
boards are acknowledging the necessity 
for trained service and librarians and 
assistants are promoting it. The future 
is bright. 

A large class of desirable students, 
who should become a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the library forces of the Province, 
received professional training this year. 
The school was a pronounced success and 
all concerned have reason to be gratified. 

Five types of libraries were repre- 
sented in the class of 38 members: pub- 
lic, normal school, university, social serv- 
ice, and government department. The 
Province was represented from Kenora 


to Ottawa, and the places from. where 
the students came varied in size from 
Harrow to Toronto. There were two 
students from Halifax. The students 
were pleased with the welcome extended 
on the opening day by the Hon Dr Cody, 
Minister of Education, in an inspiring 
address on popular education. 

The first month of the course was a 
complete primary training in itself. Five 
students from small libraries attended for 
this part only; they did good work and 
gained an elementary knowledge of mod- 
ern librarianship that should proye val- 
uable to their communities. <A _ special 
primary course adapted for small town, 
village and rural libraries is worthy of 
the Department’s consideration. 

For a comparatively short course, three 
mnths proved to be an ideal period, and 
the decision to lengthen the time over 
that of the schools of the previous two 
years was justified. A three months’ 
course will probably continue as a stand- 
ard one, whatever shorter or longer ones 
may be established in addition to it—— 
Ontario Library Review. 





Course in High School of Youngstown, 
Ohio 

The two high schools of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have established a course 
on the use of books in libraries as part 
of the English course. Each pupil in 
the school receives instruction, given 
by the English teachers. As a basis 
for this, each pupil buys copies of the 
pamphlets prepared by Miss Florence 
Hopkins, of the Detroit central high 
school. 

Thru the appropriation of sufficient 
funds by the school board, a_ project 
of home reading with school credit was 
begun September 1. The books re- 
main the property of the school board, 
tho handled by the Public library. 
Each pupil in the fourth to seventh 
grades, inclusive, must read at home 
eight out of forty books during the 
school year and receive school credit. 
A certificate is given for reading more 
than the required number. 
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The Relation of the Science Depart- 
ment to the High School Library* 


George R. Twiss 


Ohio State university and State department 
of public instruction, Columbus, Ohio 
In 90 per cent of the science 

classes that I have visited within the 
past 10 years, there has been too little 
practice in getting specific information 
from the library for specific purposes, 
and too little instruction as to how to 
use libraries. Science teachers are too 
much concerned in having their pupils 
“do” a certain number of laboratory ex- 
periments and “cover the ground” of 
one of our modern plethoric text books, 
and are too little concerned in finding 
out how they can get the pupils to 
reading scientific books and _ articles, 
and making experiments for them- 
selves; for it is thus only that per- 
manent interests in science can be de- 
veloped. 

If we are to hold our place amongst 
the leading nations of the world in the 
development of means of material pros- 
perity and social welfare of all the peo- 
ple, there must be an enormous in- 
crease amongst us in the knowledge 
and practical use of the principles of 
science. For this we not only must 
add greatly increased numbers of re- 
cruits to the ranks of our trained sci- 
entists and inventors; but also must 
develop a large, interested, and intelli- 
gent constituency of — scientifically 
minded laymen, who shall stand behind 
the scientific specialists, and provide 
them with sympathetic appreciation 
and material support. With financial 
and governmental backing our scien- 
tists during the war have proved that 
they can perform miracles in organized 
research and invention; but without 
such moral and financial support they 
can do relatively but little. For the 
era of reconstruction and peaceful de- 





(*Discussion in Department of school libra- 
ries, N. E. A., Milwaukee) 


velopment that is now at hand we need 
to work out a far sighted national and 
governmental policy of supporting sci- 
entific research and invention; and we 
cannot do this unless more of our plain 
people, who cast the ballots and pay 
the taxes know enough about science 
and its value to co-operate with the 
promoters of such a policy and help 
them to put it across. 

So it is immensely important that 
more of our high school children who will 
be the leaders of our nation twenty or 
twenty-five years hence shall be able 
to read scientific books and articles un- 
derstandingly, and shall become per- 
manently interested in keeping up at 
least to a limited extent with the prog- 
ress of science and invention. 

Everybody who knows even the A 
B C of modern psychology knows that 
to accomplish this we must cause these 
boys and girls to form habits of using 
books, pamphlets, reports and period- 
ical literature to get specific scientific 
information for specific purposes. We 
know that to form a habit, an_ indi- 
vidual must frequently repeat the act 
that is to become habitual, that he must 
be interested in it and attentive while 
doing it; and that the result must in- 
variably afford him satisfaction. If the 
state of mind attending the completion 
of the act be one of indifference or dis- 
comfort this condition works directly 
against the fixation of the habit. 

With this well known psychological 
principle in mind, it is easy to indicate 
the kinds of methods for using the li- 
brary so as to form reading habits in 
science that may result in the per- 
manent scientific interests whose im- 
portance I have tried to make plain to 
you. 

1—Library assignments should always 
be purposeful. The information for 
which the pupil is sent to the library 
should be information that is needed for 
the carrying out of some project or for 
the solution of some question, and the 
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project or problem or question should be 
one that has taken hold of the pupil and 
aroused his interest. 

2—The assignments should be spe- 
cific. They usually should indicate the 
nature of the information wanted, the 
amount of it, and the title and pages of 
the publications where it is to be found. 
Vague and indefinite assignments of any 
sort shoud be avoided. The pupil should 
never be sent to the library to “read up 
on a subject and report.” He should be 
given a definite assignment, with pur- 
pose and scope clearly delimited so that 
when he has completed it according to 
directions, and prepared the written or 
oral report which should always be re- 
quired, he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing it is done and done right, and 
that he will receive the credit for it which 
is his due. 
3—The assignments should be short; 
better several short references in one 
assignment than one long reference, and 
they should all have a definite bearing on 
the problem or question to be worked 
out. 

4—The assignments should be fre- 
quent. The problems that furnish the 
motive for reading them should be as in- 
trinsically interesting as possible and they 
should be so presented as to arouse the 
curiosity of the pupils. This will secure 
the attentive interest and repetitions that 
are essential to fixing the habit of scien- 
tific reading. 

5—The teacher should so arrange con- 
ditions that the pupil shall get genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction out of the com- 
pletion of every library assignment. This 
can be done by giving whole-hearted but 
discriminating commendation to the pu- 
»ils when they do work in this line that 
is worthy of special approval. It can be 
done also by giving special credits to- 
ward the term standing for all library 
studies that have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted according to the teacher’s speci- 
fications. It can be done in another and 
most effective way, namely by giving the 
pupils an opportunity to gain enthusi- 
astic approval from their comrades in 
the class, by presenting to the class their 
reports of library studies when the 
teacher finds them to be especially good. 





If these five factors are skillfully 
combined in the teacher’s methods of 
assignment and use of library work it 
is reasonable to expect that many of 
the pupils will form in the school a 
habit of reading scientific books and 
articles for specific purposes and that 
this habit formed in school will lay the 
foundations for a permanent interest 
in keeping abreast of the most signifi- 
cant scientific events and discoveries. 
This is the large end that we must have 
in view in our use of the library in sci- 
ence teaching. 

One further point, and I shall have 
finished. The science teachers and the 
librarian should codperate in_ this 
work to the end that every pupil shall 
know how to use a library efficiently. 
He should be taught how to use the 
card index, bibliographies, the cumu- 
lative periodical indexes, and the in- 
dexes and analytical tables of contents 
of the books to which he refers. He 
should learn how to use dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, atlases, gazetteers, cen- 
sus reports, United States bureau bul- 
letins, state bulletins, and books, for 
rapid selective reading in gaining in- 
formation that he wants for definite 
purposes. There should be an end in 
the high school, to that traditional 
elementary school idea of thoro- 
ness which aims to shame a pupil if he 
does not know a given book from cover 
to cover; and the high school librarian 
and the high school teachers should 
combine to teach high school pupils 
that thoroness consists not in read- 
ing all of one or two books but in mak- 
ing sure that one has all the authorita- 
tive information that may be contained 
in all the available books, on the one 
particular problem in which at that 
time he happens to be interested in solv- 
ing. 

The children should be taught to 
make card abstracts of the information 
they get on their problems from the 
library, and these abstracts should be 
kept in a suitable filing drawer in the 
science room. They should be taught 
to make brief annotated bibliographies 
on these topics, and those also should 
be kept on file and brought annually 
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up to date by students from succeed- 
ing classes. Finally when they read 
a book or read from a book they should 
be required to remember the title and 
the author’s full name as well as his 
official position and his standing as an 
authority on the subject about which 
he writes. Most pupils, even college 
students, remember a book only by its 
approximate thickness and the color of 
its cover. 

Science teachers, when asked about 
library work, usually say that there is 
not time for it. The answer is “your 
job is not merely to make your pupils 
recite four hundred and fifty pages of 
text book and write a pile of notes of 
a certain minimum thickness on a cer- 
tain number of laboratory exercises. 
Your job is to train these pupils to ex- 
periment enthusiastically “on their 
own,” to think straight, and to form 
the habit of getting independently for 
themselves the scientific and other in- 
formation that they want, to get it 
when they want it, and to “clean up” 
on it, so they may reach conclusions 
that are trustworthy.” 

If the science teachers and librarians 
of our high schools are not competent 
to do this they must make themselves 
competent, and if they shall do this our 
country will not lack the scientific 
workers and the scientifically minded 
supporting constituency that is so nec- 
essary to its development in the stren- 
uous years that are at hand. 





The Metric System Campaign 


A recent argument says: Learn 
only the units, dollar, meter, liter, 
gram;—dollar, the measure of value; meter, 
the measure of length; liter, measure of 
bulk; gram for weight. You know all about 
the American dollar. The metric units, 
meter, liter, gram, are just like dollar, di- 
vided decimally and multiplied decimally. If 
you want to compare metric units with pres- 
ent units, the meter is 10% more than the 
yard; 500 grams is about 10% more than 
the pound avoirdupois, the liter is 5% less 
than the U. S. liquid quart (13% less than 
the British liquid quart)—that is all 90% 
need to use the metric standards. 


News from the Field 
East 
Jean Y. Middleton, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., "91, has been appointed head cat- 
aloger in the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Barbara Smith, N. Y. S., ’14, leaves 
the Silas Bronson library, Waterbury, 
Conn., on January 1, 1920, to become 
librarian of the Levi Heywood Memorial 
library at Gardner, Mass. 


Marion Shaw, N. Y. P. L., 716-18, has 
resigned her position with the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., New York 
City, to become librarian of the School 
of Forestry library, Yale university. 


The National board of the Council 
of Jewish women have petitioned the 
governor of Massachusetts and the mayor 
of Boston to remove John S. Sargent’s 
panel “The synagogue” from the Bos- 
ton public library. 

Central Atlantic 

Robert M. McCurdy, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., 703, is now on the editorial staff of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Mildred Noe Johnson, N. Y. P. L., 
"18-19, is acting editor of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, New York 
City. 

Elizabeth Dulin, Riverside ’19, has 
left the Madera county library and is 
now in government service in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bertha Guntermann, assistant in the 
Louisville public library since 1917, has 
resigned to take a position with G. E. 
Stechert & Co., in New York. 


Paul R. Byrne, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 715, 
has been appointed assistant in the Li- 
brary sub-section of the Education and 
Recreation branch of the War depart- 
ment. 

J. Howard Dice, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
"13, joined the staff of the Library sub- 
section, Education and_ Recreation 
branch, of the War department, in No- 
vember. 

Charles H. Compton, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
’08, has left the Seattle public library 
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to take charge of the publicity work in 
connection with the enlarged program 
of the A. L. A. 


Frank V. Anderson, Pratt, ’17, has 
resigned from the staff of the United 
Engineering Societies library to accept 
the position of assistant librarian of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
York. 


Azalea Clizbee, N. Y. P. L., 712-16, 
has left her position as editor of the 
Readers’ Guide Supplement, H. W. 
Wilson Company, and is now a cat- 
aloger at the American Art galleries, 
New York City. 

Philena Augusta Dickey, N. Y. P. L., 
14-16, formerly librarian in a section of 
the U. S. Treasury department, Wash- 
-ington, D. C., is now librarian for the 
Sinclair Consolidated Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, New York City. 

Luella O. Beaman, Pratt, ’06, for- 
merly librarian at Rye, N. Y., and for 
the past year in the Red Cross Service 
in Paris, has accepted a position in the 
reference department of the United 
Engineering Societies library. 

Dorothy Brown, N. Y. S., 718-19, re- 
signed her position at the Forbes li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass., to become 
readers’ assistant in the main lending 
department of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

William Teal, for nearly 20 years a 
member of the staff of the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, has resigned from 
that institution to join the A. L. A. 
office force in New York, and _ will 
work in furnishing books to the United 
States shipping board and Merchant 
marine. 

The city of Rochester, New York, is 
rejoicing over the prospect of a bequest 
to the city of $440,000 from the late 
Morton W. Rundell for a library and 
art building. The estate has been in 
trust since 1911, under settlement by 
the courts and it is now more than 
double the value of the original 
amount. 

Among the visitors to the children’s 
department of the New York public li- 
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brary on Fifth Avenue,. during chil- 
dren’s book week, were King Albert, 
Queen Elizabeth and their son from 
Belgium. Lord Dunsany was also a 
visitor to the very attractive room 
which has given inspiration thousands 
of times to visitors not only such as 
these, but to many others whose op- 
portunities of seeing and enjoying such 
a collection of books were much nar- 
rower than theirs. 


Central 

Clara L. Bronk, N. Y. S., 714-15, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the East 
Cleveland public library. 

The Warren county library of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, has received a gift of 
$2,000 by the will of the late Jane 
Edwards of that city. 


Edna J. Bushnell, Riverside ’17, is 
now Mrs John O. Lindahl. Her ad- 
dress is 1022 Fifteenth Ave., S. E. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mary Egan, for some time librarian, 
Public library, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
has resigned to become librarian at 
Clinton, Iowa. 


Mrs Beatrice Geddes, formerly of the 
Public library of Detroit, Michigan, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public li- 
brary at Fowler, Indiana. 

Jessie P. Boswell, N. Y. S., ’04-05, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Legislative reference department of 
the Indiana state library. 

Miss Violet Baker of Chicago, has 
been added to the staff of the Public 
library, Hibbing, Minnesota. Miss 
Baker is in the children’s department. 

Miss Ruth A. Bean of Princeton, 
Indiana, has been appointed assistant 
librarian of Lincoln library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, to succeed Ida F. Wright. 

Helen M. Drew, Pratt, ’19, head of the 
circulation department of the Public li- 
brary, Davenport, Iowa, was married, 
November 17, to James Wilson Ger- 
mond. 


Anna M. Tarr N. Y. S., ’09-10, re- 
signed the librarianship of the Public 
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library of Clinton, Iowa, to become 
chief of circulation in the Public li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Jeannie Thomson, N. Y. P. L., ’18-19, 
has received an appointment to the staff 
of the Cleveland puttic library. 


Ethel L. Baxter, N. Y. State, ’17-18, 
resigned her position in the Iowa State 
Teachers College library at Cedar Falls, 
and in September joined the staff of the 
United Engineering Societies library, 
New York. 

Ethyl Blum, °13-14, resigned her po- 
sition as cataloger for the Illinois State 
historical library, and has returned to 
the library school to complete the sen- 
ior year. 


Harriet E. Leitch, N. Y. S., ’09-10, 
who spent the past two years in library 
war service with the A. L. A., has been 
appointed librarian of the Lakeside 
hospital in Cleveland. 


Miss Anna M. Tarr has resigned as 
librarian of the Public library, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, to become director of the 
circulation work for the Public library, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mary Jane Calkins, Armour, ’96, for 
20 years librarian of the Public library, 
Racine, Wisconsin, died at the home of 
her family in Chicago, about Thanks- 
giving time. 

Kate D. Ferguson, Illinois, °14-16, 
for the past year in A. L. A. service in 
France, has closed up the library at 
Brest and gone to Coblenz, where she 
will remain for the present. 


The marriage of Ione Armstrong, II- 
linois, ’09-11, until recently librarian of 
the Public library, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
to John M. Galvin of Council Bluffs, 
took place in Washington, D. C., on 
November 12. 


A library distributing branch of the 
Public library, Youngstown, O., has 
been installed in the waiting room on 
the Public Square by permission from 
city council. The circulation from this 
is approximately 400 a day. 


The Youngstown public library, as 
a result of a staff petition taken up 
with City Council by the Library 
Board and a Chamber of Commerce 
committee, has received a transfer of 
city funds enabling increases of sal- 
aries to be made varying from 10 to 
50 per cent thruout the staff. 


James H. McGillan has presented to 
the Kellogg public library of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, a handsome bronze 
tablet, containing Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, as a memorial to the 
men who served in the late world war. 
The tablet has been placed in a con- 
spicuous place in the library, and has 
been appropriately marked. 


Some time ago one of the old resi- 
dences in Des Moines, Iowa, was 
bought by the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen for a fraternity home. In 
clearing the house of material that was 
not desirable, rare volumes were found 
in the libray collection. Among them 
was Satires of Decimus Junius Juve- 
nalis, translated by Dryden, and _ pub- 
lished in London in 1697. The volume 
is in a good state of preservation. An- 
other item is a three volume edition of 
Cicero, printed in London in 1772 by 
Wm. Welmoth. 

South 

Rosamond McIntosh, Pratt, 714, im- 
mediately upon her return from over- 
seas work, accepted the position of li- 
brarian of the United States Hospital 
at Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Miss Mary C. Maury, for many years 
assistant librarian at the Public library, 
Nashville, Tenn., was killed by an auto, 
November 31. She was crossing the 
street and without warning was struck. 
She died in a few minutes. Miss 
Maury was greatly beloved in her 
home city and was highly regarded as 
a librarian. 


Miss Anne Van Ness Blanchet re- 
cently has been appointed librarian of 
the Carnegie library at Anniston, Ala- 
bama. Miss Blanchet, for several years 
was connected with the New York 
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A New Book on 
Commercial Art 


Contains reproductions of 250 ad- 
vertising designs used by promi- 
nent advertisers, with explana- 
tory notes. Invaluable to busi- 
ness men, art students, advertis- 
ing managers, and members of 
ad clubs. Its title is 


“Solving Advertising Art 
Problems” 
Price $1.50 
Send for a copy 
Published by 


Advertising Artists, Inc. 


Room 1402 Aeolian Bldg. 
New York City 























Of Historical Interest 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


Prophet and Pioneer of Soul-Liberty 
By Arthur B. Strickland 


The story of the rugged road to Re- 
ligious Liberty, based on historical facts 
and documents gathered from original 
sources. 

The life and work of Roger Williams, 
exiled from England, from the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and from the Ply- 
mouth Colony, sacrificing his all that 
he might establish the first colony in 
the world in which there was absolute 
religious liberty for all creeds. A re- 
markable story of the founding of the 
Rhode Island Colony. i 

More than fifty interesting illustra- 
tions of historical value are included, 
all reproduced from photographs of orig- 
inal sources of information. 


Cloth Bound, $1.00 Net 


The Judson Press 


1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















public library, and later was assistant 
in the Pack memorial library atéAshe- 
ville, N. C. Anniston is one of the 
most attractive towns in the south, and 
has an unusually beautiful library. 


West 
Reba Davis, Illinois, B. L. S., 711, 
who was appointed last summer libra- 
rian of the University of Wyoming, at 
Laramies, entered upon her duties, De- 
cember 1. 


Catherine Oaks has resigned the po- 
sition of reviser in the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota 
to accept a position on the staff of the 
Nebraska state normal school, at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 


Ethol M. Langdon, Illinois, ’13, as- 
sistant librarian at the State normal 
school Kearney, Nebraska, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the 
Wesleyan University at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Mrs Willis Kerr, of Emporia, Kan., 
who returned in September with Mr 
Kerr from the A. L. A. overseas war 
service in Paris headquarters, has 
been appointed dean of women at Kan- 
sas State normal school, Emporia, the 
institution in which Mr Kerr is libra- 
rian. For six years before entering the 
library war service, she had been pro- 
fessor of history and sociology in the 
College of Emporia, a Presbyterian co- 
educational college. Mrs Kerr’s ap- 
pointment as dean had been determined 
upon before her return from France, 
and came as a surprise to her. 

Pacific coast 

Caroline Bailey, Riverside ’19, has 
been appointed librarian of the Los 
Gatos public library. 


_Faye E. Meador of Hanford, River- 
side *19, is now at the Madera county 
free library, Madera, Calif. 


Lucile Yoram, formerly of the Pub- 
lic library, Eugene, Oregon, is now on 
the staff of the Riverside public li- 
brary. 


Miss Shirley Skewis, Washington, 
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’19, has been appointed assistant in the 
Public brary at Tacoma. 

Miss Corina Kittleson, Wisconsin, 
10, has been appointed chief of the 
catalog department of the Los Angeles 
county free library. 

Frances H. Sims, Pratt, 08, formerly 
head of the Woodbury branch of the 
Denver public library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library 
at Aberdeen, Washington. 

Miss Marion Higgins, librarian of 
the Agricultural college of Wyoming 
at Laramie, has resigned and accepted 
a position in the camp library and so- 
cial work at March aviation field, 
Riverside. 

Lilla B. Dailey, Riverside ’15, for- 
merly librarian at National City and 
later in government service in Wash- 
ington is spending the winter at 
Julian, San Diego county, California. 
She is rapidly recovering her health. 

The Riverside public library has 
received approximately $1,000 from 
the Riverside County Soldiers’ Wel- 
fare fund and the rest from individual 
donors, for war history record work. 
About $2,000 more is expected for com- 
pletion of the war history of River- 
side County. 

Miss Charlotte Casey, director of 
Elementary school libraries, Los An- 
geles, resigned her position in Decem- 


‘ ber to become the bride of Raymond 


McNally, representative of the firm of 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Miss Casey’s pioneer work in school 
library organization has made her one 
of the best known library workers in 
California. 

Mabel Ashley, Washington univer- 
sity, ’14, formerly instructor in the 
University of Washington library 
school, and now librarian of the Ever- 
ett public library, has recently won a 
victory for library interests in that 
city. Largely due to her untiring ef- 
forts and to her excellent educational 
campaign, the city, at its latest elec- 
tion, doubled its tax levy for library 
purposes, and voted a special appropri- 
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We Will Send Gratis 
Upon Request 


A catalog of the most impor- 
tant books published in Germany 
and Austria during the years 
1914-1919. 


F.C.Stechert Co., Inc. 


126 East 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 
Extracts below and others which have pre- 
viously appeared unquestionably suggest the 
value of this volume to a library: 


PLEASURABLE 
“His book will be a pleasant browsing ground 
for ot: ner travellers as well as for the stay-at- 


homes.’’—Chicago Post 
DESCRIPTIVE 
“His description of Victoria Falls is won- 
derful.’’—Indianapolis News. 


DELIGHTFUL 
“Should be a delight to the school teacher 
who is anxious to have her young followers get 
all the facts about this country or that.’— 
Springfield (Mass.) Union. 
PRACTICAL 
“Has subordinated his own observations and 
experiences to an immense amount of practical 
informaticn.”—N. Y. Times 
GLOWING 
‘“‘His observations of scenery, peoples and 
things have a freshness and enthusiasm 
that make it different from the ordinary travel 
book.’’—Scientific American. 
HUMAN 


“Presents the human side of peoples and insti- 
ion of the far lands he visited.’”’—Kansas 
y 
408 pp., 25 illus. map. Handsomely printed 
and bound. $2.50 net. At Book Stores. 


Moffat, Yard & Co.,”) Nriey St Gest 
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ation for immediate use. The facts are 
particularly significant, because the li- 
brary tax is a part of the city charter, 
and to change it required an amend- 
ment to that document. 


Mr and Mrs Reginald Brinsmead, 
Riverside ’18, are both commissioned 
in camp library and hospital work at 
Camp Pike, Arkansas, under the new 
military plan of camp education. 


Louise Kampf, Riverside 19, librar- 
ian of the Southern Sierras Power Co. 
will return to her home in Colorado 
Springs in December. The position 
vacated by Miss Kampf has been of- 
fered to Miss Dorothea Smith, River- 
side 716, now librarian of the Chico 
state normal school. 


Mrs Julia G. Babcock, who has been 
librarian of Kern County free library, 
Cal., for four years, has been re-ap- 
pointed for another term of four years. 

Since January, 1916, the library has 
increased from 20,000 to 75,000 bound 
volumes and 7,000 pamphlets. The 
number of distributing points has in- 
creased from 45 to 140, of which 50 
are community branches and stations 
and 90 are schools. 

Two new branch library buildings 
have been provided for from county 
library funds, one of which is under 
construction at Delano, the other to be 
erected in the near future at Taft. The 
cost of each with equipment will be 
about $10,000. 


Foreign 


The increasing general business of 
the Library association (English) has 
led to the appointment of a paid secre- 
tary. From 108 applications, Captain 
E. C. Kyte, formerly librarian of the 
Harlesden public library, was chosen 
secretary. A grant for the specific pur- 
pose of the appointment was received 
from the Carnegie trustees. 





The first announcement of the new 
publishing house, Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, New York City, if judged by the 
authors included and the subjects pre- 
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sented, have started out to join the front 
ranks of bookmakers. 

Among the authors listed are Sinclair 
Lewis, the former librarian, Margaret 
Widdemer, Alvin Johnson, T. A. Daly, 
Louis Untermeyer, Philip Littell, Henry 
Noel Brailsford, Carl Sandburg, H. L. 
Gantt, R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, Elizabeth 
K. Adams, and Prof Chafee. Librarians 
will welcome such standards as this. 

Prof W. D. Howe, recently of the 
University of Indiana, is a member of 
the firm, and was for many years a 
strong supporter of library service in 
Indiana. 





Openings Offered 


The Brooklyn public library has the 
following vacancies to be filled: 


Assistant reference librarian........ $1,800 
Assistant branch librarians......... 1,260 
Children’s librarians ............... 1,260 
Assistant children’s librarians...... 1,020 
Library assistants ................. 1,020 
Junior library assistants........:... 840 
PABBINGANt GIETES 2... oc oo ccs cc wsacs 720 


Apply to Brooklyn public library, 26 
Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Special Notice 
The committee on Enlarged Pro- 
gram would like to receive replies on 
the post cards sent out with its recent 
“Summary,” even if they are not re- 
ceived until the last of January. 
FrANK P. Hitt, Chairman. 





Wanted—A librarian in a_ small 
county seat about 50 miles from In- 
dianapolis, with township connections, 
a new library building, a live board, 
and pleasant surroundings. Can pay 
$75 a month for the services of a suit- 
able librarian. Send applications and 
address inquiries to M. E. Ahern, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





For Sale—Complete set of E. P. 
Roe’s and Wilkie Collins’ novels; 
Forbes’ Russian Grammar, 1917 edition; 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
(bound) 1905-1909, inclusive; 1915- 
1918, inclusive ; at a bargain. Address: 
Public library, Hoopeston, Illinois. 











